PnEPARED to meet the needs both of 
students of library science and librarian- 
ship and practising librarians, this book 
is the only one on the subject that treats 
it in the context of the library situation 
in India. 

The need for a book such as this, clearly 
evident when the first edition appeared 
in 1955, is even more apparent now. Not 
only are the values of libraries more pre- 
cisely understood, but such libraries have 
been accepted as essential to the life and 
thought of the community. During the 
last five years, conscientious searching 
and thinking on the part of the govern- 
ment, educationists, students and citizens 
has disclosed the utter inadequacy of 
Library Service to the community and the 
urgency of establishing a nation-wide 
net-work of libraries. Many international 
and governmental agencies are making 
efforts, with notable success, to achieve 
this end. 

The first edition of this book, which 
was so widely and warmly received, was 
the first attempt to enunciate the problem 
of organization of public libraries in this 
country. In this revised second edition, 
the author has not only incorporated the 
recent trends and techniques in the field, 
but has made it more comprehensive by 
adding three new chapters and substan- 
tially augmenting the old ones. Many 
new illustrations and diagrams are pro- 
vided, which add to the value of the book. 

“Students of Library Science will 
welcome this publication, as it is meant to 
serve them as a simple introduction for 
studying the principles of library organi- 
zation with special reference to India.” 
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Tur INTRODUCTION to public library organization, and it 
makes no higher claim, is an attempt to interpret for the 
students of librarianship in India, the latest policies and 
practices of the West in terms of Indian experience and 
national and local situations. The adaptation of these 
policies and practices, the outcome of many years’ experi- 
ment, in the service of India’s needs, and the evolving of 
procedures best suited to the different conditions of the 
East require much thought, experience and evaluation. 
The greater the number of Indian librarians who apply 
themselves to these tasks, and record their findings for 
their fellows, the more likely are true solutions to be 
found. It is a business for many minds. 


The author is to be congratulated on this contribution 
to the problem, and for assembling and considering so 
much authoritative information for the use of the students, 
and others who are now practising professionals. It 
deserves a welcome for practical purposes, for there are, 
as yet, too few of such works in the bibliography of Indian 


library literature. 


Mr. Viswanathan has so rightly consulted the material 
published by the UNESCO in its Public Library Manuals, 
and he is especially concerned with Manual No. 4 
‘containing the Report of the Malmo Seminar on “Libraries 
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in Adult and Fundamental Education”, published in 1951. 
Part 4 of this manual is the first authoritative international 
statement on the problems of library services in the under- 
developed areas. This statement has been amplified and 
extended in its applications to Africa by the Report of the 
Tbadan Seminar, 1958, and issued in the Public Library 
Manual No. 6, and will be further widened by the 
forthcoming report on this years Delhi Seminar on the 
“Development of Public Libraries in Asia". These reports 
will provide the basis and framework of discussion of much 
public library service planning in the future. 


As is his due, a leading place is given to the work of 
Dr. Ranganathan, for he has long been attempting to 
assimilate Western ideas and practices and express them 
in their relation to India. The Madras Public Libraries 
Act of 1948, of which he was the principal architect, is 
given in full. Other sources, American and British, 
considered by the author indicate his desire to understand 
and communicate the very latest authoritative material 


available. 


Relying on a very modest claim to the respect of my 
friends and colleagues in librarianship in India I commend 
this book to their notice, and I trust it will stimulate them 
to study and record their own experiences, impressions, 
principles and prejudices for the benefit of the public 
library service of their own country. Theirs is an exciting 
mission—to create a living, socially integrated service of 
ideas and information in society, and to construct a^ 
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planned, dynamic policy of making the best ideas of 
yesterday and today live in the minds of contemporary 
men so that they may serve the community here and now. 
This book is, ho more nor less, a contribution to just that. 


Epwarp SYDNEY 


President, The Library Association (Great Britain) 
First Consultant to the UNESCO — Delhi Public 
Library Project, 1950-51. 


Leyton 
1-11-1955 
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Tug NEED for a book such as this, clearly evident when 
the first edition appeared towards the end of 1955 when 
the emergence of the first public library in India in its 
true sense took place is even more apparent now. Not 
only are the values of libraries more precisely understood, 
but such libraries have been accepted as essential to the 
life and thought of the community. During the last five 
years, conscientious searching and thinking on the part 
of the government, educationists, students and citizens 
of our past achievements disclosed the utter inadequacy 
of library service to the community and the urgency of 
establishing a nation-wide network of libraries, in order 
that every citizen was assured of a chance to read, 
develop intellectually, and contribute his share to the 
peace and progress of the community. i 


The part played by UNESCO, by sponsoring the Delhi 
Public Library Pilot Project and holding two International 
Library Seminars in Delhi, in 1955 and 1960, is conspicuous. 
The appointment of the Advisory Committee for Libraries 
by the Government of India and its recommendations in 
its Report (1959); the Roberts’ Committee and its Report 
on. the Structure of Public Library Service in England 
and Wales (1957), the U. S. Library Services Act (Public. 
Law) 597, 84th Congress, June 19, 1956, are all significant 
factors which will advantageously influence the organi- 
zation of public libraries in this country. Due attention 
has been paid to. them in the context of prevailing 
conditions. in India. 
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The first edition of this book was the first attempt to 
enunciate the problem of organization of public libraries 
in this country. The book was so widely and warmly 
received that the publishers announced it to be out of 
print nearly two years ago. The author regrets that it has 
not been possible for him to issue the revised edition 
earlier and apologizes for the delay. 


Every endeavour has been made to incorporate the 
helpful and valuable suggestions of colleagues from far 
and near, and to render the second edition not only up to 
date, but as far as possible comprehensive by adding new 
chapters on "The Library Building, its Planning and 
Architecture", "Library Furniture, Shelving and Equip- 
ment”, and "Library Services for Children", and suitably 
augmenting the existing ones. Many new and helpful 
illustrations and diagrams have been provided. The author 
records his deep indebtedness to the writers and publishers 


of the books referred to and thanks’ his colleagues for 
their valuable guidance. 


In the preparation of the typescripts of this revised 
edition, Mr. Ram Naresh Singh of the Cataloguing Divi- 
sion, Banaras Hindu University Library, rendered his 
most sincere and willing assistance. 


The author gratefully acknowledges the abundant help 
and constant support received from his wife Mrs. Savitri 
Viswanathan, who has been a source of encouragement 
in all his literary work. 


The author once again feels convinced that a life spent 
in the midst of men and books'tends to increase the 
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confidence and faith in the good of the Public Library 
and earnestly hopes that this book, together with his other 
works, will prove a humble but useful aid to those engaged 
in the study of library organization as well as those who 
set out to establish libraries. 


C. G. VISWANATHAN 


U.P. Agricultural University, Pant Nagar 
23 March, 1961 
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ProcressivE welfare is the aim of our people and the 
government. The need for publie library service is most 
urgently felt in view of the mass education programme to 
remove illiteracy and ignorance among the masses launched 
by the central and state governments in India. Every 
neo-literate adult will need continued access to suitable 
books and other reading materíal to "sharpen his new 
skill into an effective instrument of self education". 
Failure to provide this legitimate facility will result in 
stagnation of the mass mind or even a lapse to illiteracy 
after a short while. The state of half-education in which 
the mass may be left is extremely dangerous, for they 
may take to cheap, degenerate literature, which is in 
abundant supply. This is certain to destroy rather than 
promote the capacity to face the problems of the world 
with skill and courage. 


“In communities where there is no flow of appropriate 
reading material and no stimulus to write, literacy in 
itself may have little significance. Experience shows that 
in such areas individuals who are taught to read and 
write frequently relapse into illiteracy, unless progress in 
literacy is accompanied by progress in other fields, 
particularly in the material means of communication. 


“The wisdom and patient service of school teachers 
must be supplemented when the students have left their 
«schools by liberal provision of means suclr as public 
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libraries provide for the self education of those whose 
ambitions and interests, having been stimulated, are active 
forces in the development of the individual and of 
Society." * 


It is the strong conviction, not only of the author, but 
of all right-thinking men and women — leaders, statesmen, 
politicians, economists, educators, social welfare workers, 
reformers and others — that without an original, organized 
scheme of public library service for the country, progress 
towards the ideal of a welfare state is unattainable. This 
study has been undertaken to assist the librarian and his 
assistants in existing libraries (which are govemed by 
obsolete traditions) in re-shaping them to suit the current 
needs of the people and also to educate prospective library 
personnel in sound principles and methods of library 
organization (to be adopted in the functioning of new 
ones) Not that there is no literature on the “good of 
the library", but there is none which is particularly suited 
to the needs of the Indian librarian. 


The student of library science has been facing a 
serious problem in studying the principles of library orga- 
uization and library legislation governing the establishment 
and maintenance of libraries in India. It is the aim of 
the author to provide a simple and suitable introduction 
which will enable him to understand and apply the 
principles in practice, so that a sound and satisfactory 
library service emerges over the entire area of our country. 


During the course of the preparation of this Introduc- 
tion, the author has been confronted with the problem of 


* UNESCO: Access to Books, 1952, p. 1. 
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striking a proper balance between realism and vision. 
Unless a proper ideal is set before the organizer of library 
services, it is certain that the resulting pattern of public 
libraries will be far from desirable. The principles of 
library organization have, therefore, been fully and effec- 
tively treated. The actual conditions prevailing in the 
country, the goodwill of the public and the financial 
xesources of the governments which support the public 
libraries will influence, to a considerable extent, the 
progress and achievements of the public library in India. 


It must clearly be understood that this introductory 
study is: a preliminary sketch rather than a detailed 
working plan for Indian public library structure, 
which will be shaped all over the country by unity of 
action between the state and the individual But on one 
aspect of library extension the author is convinced: that 
mobile libraries are bound to play an important role in 
this country. The need for library legislation suited to 
conditions existing in each state is imperative and its 
enactment is overdue. The pattern of library organization 
in our country will reflect the desires and aspirations of 
our people on whose whole-hearted support its founda- 
tions must be laid. These and other related problems— 
library finance, education for librarianship, buildings, etc. 
—have been treated. 


The author is grateful to a number of individuals for 
help in the preparation of this work and to Mr. Edward 
Sydney for his valuable foreword. 


The encouragement and facilities received from Pandit 
D. Subrahmanyam, ma., Librarian, Banaras Hindu 
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University Library, in the preparation of this book have 
been of immense value. The author is particularly con- 
scious of his indebtedness to him. The willing co-operation 
and ssistance rendered by Mr. Rajendra Narayan Sharma, 
B.A. DIP. L.SC, (my former student, and at present 
Reference Librarian, Banaras Hindu University Library), 
in the preparation of the ms. for the press, has been 
abundant and sincere. The author is thankful to 
Dr. Van de Ville, n.1rrr, Lecturer in French, Banaras 
Hindu University, for rendering the French passage 
quoted into English. It was the author's good fortune to 
come in contact with Mr. J. B. Ferguson, F.L.A. Libra- 
rian, British Council, who has been kind enough to furnish 
valuable material relating to the mobile library service 
as it obtains in his home county of Shropshire. The 
author is particularly thankful to him for his sincere 
assistance. 


The author will be failing in his duty if he does not 
acknowledge his debt of gratitude to the Government of 
Madras for granting permission for the reproduction of 
the Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948, in this book and 
to Dr. S. R. Ranganathan for the references from his works, 
works, Five Laws of Library Science and Library 
Legislation. 


During the author's stay in the U.K., Mr. A. P. Agarwal, 
MLA., LL.B., DIP. LIB. SC., Reference Assistant, Banaras 
Hindu University Library, readily agreed to compile the 
index. The author is particularly grateful to him for his 
assistance. 


It is the fervent hope of the author that this introduc- 
tion will prove useful and dependable to all those — 
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librarians, students of library science, library legislators 
and many others — who are responsible for the develop- 
ment of a better public library service for the nation. 


Suggestions for the improvement of the book will be 
gratefully received and carefully considered in the pre- 
paration of subsequent editions. 


C. G. VISWANATHAN 
.Banaras Hindu University, 
Department of Library Science 
12 July, 1955. 
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“THE CULTURE of the world is contained in its 
libraries.” * If that culture is to have its fullest significance 
for humanity, in guiding them to plan for peace and 
prosperity of the future, libraries must be reshaped and 
set to function in a manner befitting the object. 

A satisfactory definition of a library would be “a 
collection of books, assembled for use, as against collec- 
tions assembled for sale, for display, for the pride of 
possession or for any of the purposes for which books may 
be assembled"? A more appropriate and universally 
acceptable: definition of a public library would be that it 
is “ provided by the local authority (The Town or County 
Council) and entirely or mostly at its own expense, 
governed and administered by the authority or a committee 
wholely or largely appointed by itself, available free of 
any charge to all who live in its area (and often others as 
well), and offering a wide selection of materials chosen to 
embrace as completely as: possible the varied interests of 
the individual and the community, free from bias or 
religious, political, or other motives."* It will be incorrect 


1 C. O. Houle, ed.: Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Educa- 


tion, Paris, UNESCO, 1951, p. 5. 
? C, R. Boden: “Standard for the Public Library Book 


Collection" (in The Library of Tomorrow, ed. by E. M. Danton, 
1930). E 
5 Lionel R. MeColvin : The Chance to Read, London, 1956, p. 12. 
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to infer or even suppose that such a publie library can 
be a completely self-sufficient institution capable ot 
providing each and every book that a reader might demand 
of it. Just as the largest and special libraries find it 
necessary at times to draw on the resources of other 
libraries including public libraries for reading material not 
available in their stocks, so also the public libraries must 
tum to the national, university and special libraries for 
the loan of books and other reading material which they 
will not ordinarily acquire. It will be worth while to refer 
to the definition of a public library adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India Advisory Committee for Libraries in its 
Report, 1959. “That it is a library (i) which is financed 
for the most part out of public funds, (i) which charges 
no fees from readers and yet is open for full use by the 
public without distinction of caste, creed or sex, (iii) which 
is intended as an auxiliary educational institution providing 
a means of self-education which is endless, (iv) which houses 
learning materials giving reliable information freely and 
without partiality and prejudice on as.wide a variety ot 
subjects as will satisfy the interests of readers,'* It seems 
to us that this definition is incomplete and does not fully 
cover the genesis ‘and scope of a public library. It has 
failed to state the authority whose responsibility it. would 
be to provide a public library, and has tended to lower 
the position and. importance of a public library by calling 
it an auxiliary educational institution, which in our judg- 
ment the real public library is not. A school or college 
cannot function without a library aiding its work, but a 
publie library does not depend to the same extent for its 
functioning and service on an educational institution. 


* India, Ministry of Education: Report of Advisory Committee 
for Libraries, 1959, p. 98. i 
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Public libraries can, must, and will operate even if there 
were no educational institutions near or around them, 
because their function is to take care of the intellectual 
needs and welfare of the community as a whole. Successive 
cultures and civilizations of the past have left behind a 
volume of records of the thoughts and actions of men and 
women of the past which has been steadily growing. Such 
accumulations include clay tablets, papyrus sheets and 
parchment rolls and, finally, printed books and other 
audio-visual equipment. The discovery of typography and 
improved traditions of the printing press resulted in the 
production of cheap and large numbers of books, which 
have influenced in large measure the size and scope of 
libraries. Modern libraries have largely to do with these 
printed books. “ Books in all their variety offer the means 
by which civilization may be carried triumphantly forward 
and the importance of making them available to everybody 
able to enjoy and use them can hardly be overestimated.” 
The UNESCO Manifesto, 1949, “The Public Library . A 
Living Force for Popular Education” urges the utilization 
of its potentialities in all possible ways. The importance 
of a library in shaping the progress of community life has 
been set out in a number of ways. It can be stated in 
simple terms that libraries have in the past and are at 
present giving the ordinary man, woman and child the 
chance to develop intellectually. The four great agencies 
which are available to make the citizen into a reasonable 
and thinking individual are the school, the public library, 
the press and the radio. In order to obtain the best results, 
these agencies should be:free from undue government 
control. “The potentialities of a country’s libraries, 
particularly of its free public libraries are, from the point 


5 L. R. McColvin and James Revie: British Libraries, 1948, p. 1. 
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of view of educational and sociological significance to the 
people, second only perhaps to the system of formal 
schooling.”* The public library is capable of extending 
its services and usefulness to all groups and shades of 
opinion in the community, irrespective of age, religion, 
profession, sex, political conviction and economic level. 
No other social institution can perform such a wide range 
of service to the entire population of an area. Its definition 
as a Centre of Communal Study, an information bureau, 
a continuation school a training school for democracy, 
goes to show how far-reaching is its influence in moulding 
the life of the community. Therefore, “the public library 
should be active and positive in its policy ; it should claim: 
a dynamic part in community life; it should not tell the 
people what to think, but it should help them decide what 
to think about.” 7 

Libraries give light and people find their way to become 
good citizens of the world, endowed with a deep’ desire 
to secure peace and progress. 

Libraries and the books in them are incapable, by 
themselves, of making men into good and useful citizens. 
Books are a means to an end. A book is a silent object 
in suspended animation and libraxies which contain books 
are equally silent and powerless. The moment a certain 
use is made by a reader of the information contained 
in a book, the book becomes a source of inspiration and 
assumes dynamic qualities and-the power to shape the 
destinies of several human beings. It is the responsibility 
of the library profession and the library authorities (the 
local or state governments) to help in the task of 


€ J. P. Danton : Education, for Librarianship, UNESCO, 1949, p. 2. 
* Edward Sydney: “Delhi Public Library Project”, India, 
Ministry of Education, UNESCO Projects in India, 1958, p. 65. 
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making libraries a living force in the world of today. 

The basic principles of public library theory are that 
“it [the library] must be free of direct charge ; it must be 
free of physical barriers against access to books; and its 
stock must be free of any load of censorship, crediting the 
reader with the ability to make up his own mind. Such a 
library is not only a necessary concomitant of democracy, 
it is an expression of faith in civilization." ë 

Among the varied and extensive activities of a library, 
the collection of a book stock, its preservation and, finally, 
its dissemination or serving should be considered as 
primary functions. Choice of material suited to the 
needs and desires of the public from an infinite and 
complex world of books, and the adoption of economic 
methods of its preservation with a view to make it readily 
available through an efficient service to the public, calls 
for a thorough system. The system underlying these 
functions must be based on the ideal of bringing " the right 
book to the right reader at the right time”. The books 
must be assembled at strategic places ready for deploy- 
ment, so arranged there that they can be used with a 
minimum of effort and time, and administered by people 
specially qualified in the ever-varying task of making 
them effective. Such an organization inevitably, becomes 
itself an instrument of education, in the widest sense of 
the word, because "it displays to the reader the full range 
of available material and encourages him to use it.” 
` These general functions of the library have been 
stated by Marcel Godet, a former president of the Inter- 


8 F, M. Gardner: "Delhi Library Project”, India, Ministry 
of. Education, UNESCO Projects in India, 1953, Pt. 11, Ch. V, p. 85. 
9 IL. R. McColvin and James Revie: British Libraries, 1948, 


pp. I0-11. 
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national Federation of Library Associations, in his address 
at the twelfth session of the Federation at Amsterdam 
in 1939 : g 

"L'une des, conceptions, celle même qui a donné 
naissance à la bibliothèque publique moderne, voit dans 
la.bibliothéque un lieu de libra recherche, un foyer de 
culture individuelle, une possibilité pour chacun de se 
former, par examen personnel et impartiale comparaison, 
un jugement indépendant; bref, un facteur de liberté.” 

['One^of the conceptions, the very same one. which 
has given birth to the modern public library, sees in the 
library a place of free research. a centre of individual 
culture, a possibility for everyone, by means of a personal 
and ímpartial comparison, to form for himself an indepen- 
dent judgment, in short a factor of liberty. "] 

The functions of a public library have been precisely 
stated in the Kenyon Committee Report, 1927: “In such 
centres (of national activity) the public library is no longer 
regarded as a means of providing casual recreation of an 
innocent’ but somewhat unimportant character; it is re- 
cognized as an engine of great potentialities for national 
welfare and as the essential foundation for the progress 
in education and culture without which no people can 
hold its own in the struggle for existence. "? If this was 
the view held in 1927 regarding the functions of a public 
library it is doubly true today. The Roberts Committee 
Report, 1959, has enunciated that “the essential function 
of a publie library is to supply to any reader, or group 
of readers, the books and related material for. which they 
may ask. This provision should take precedence over 
all ancillary services and Should, of course, include a 
reference library where the reader may consult not only 


? Kenyon Report, 1927, para 88. 
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the standard encyclopaedias, bibliographies and- other 
works of reference, but specialized books and journals 
relating to his own industry or profession or subject of 
research. It is the function of a public library not only 
to satisfy, but to promote, the desire for books. Conse- 
quently. the provision of a children’s library with adequate 
stocks and expert guidance in the choice of books should 
be regarded as an integral part of the library service. "' 
The post-war developments in education have resulted in 
a wide and increased demand for books. Cooperation 
between the educational institutions and libraries is not 
only desirable. but .essential in achieving the common 
aims of both these institutions. Among the varied func- 
tions of public libraries, mention must be made of assis- 
tance to extra-mural departments of universities, supply 
of books to adult educational centres, organization of cul- 
tural exhibitions, lectures, discussion groups and symposia 
of vocational interest. A society of friends of libraries 
can do a lot to help the public libraries in carrying out all 
these functions as economically as possible by offering 
voluntary service and gifts of books and periodicals. 

If the libraries of a country function on these lines, 
the imperishable wealth of a nation, knowledge in books, 
is not only preserved but also used for the benefit and 
prosperity of the country. They afford an opportunity 
for enhancing the dignity and well-being of the common 
man. Such institütions are vitally needed to enrich human 
personality and to arrest the degradation of man into a 
functional unit. “No one who has learned to read beyond 


11. Great Britain, Ministry of Education: The .Structure of the 
Public Library Service in England and Wales, Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister of Education, September, 1957, 
London, H.M.S.O. 1959, pp. 8-9. 
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the level of bare literacy and who wishes to play his full 
part in the life of his community can possibly keep in 
touch with what is happening elsewhere in the world, 
with what even is happening at his doorstep, without 
recourse to books and periodicals, but few people in the 
world can buy all the books they need for their own 
personal use.” Public libraries are, therefore, needed 
in large numbers all over the country, playing their full 
part in the educational and cultural development of the 
nation. i 
Libraries as they exist.in India at present are remarkably 
haphazard and casual. The appointment of the Advisory 
Committee for Libraries by the Government of India, 
consequent to a recommendation of a "Seminar on the Role 
of Libraries in Social Education" in September-October, 
1955, organized by the Indian Adult Education Assoéia- 
tion at Delhi, is an indication of the awareness on the part 
of the Indian Union Government of the need for provi- 
sion of public library services in the country. The Advi- 
sory Committee for Libraries has enquired, studied, gather- 
ed evidence and made certain recommendations in its 
report? (published in 1959), governing the structure, the 
education and ‘training of personnel, legislation, finance 
and administration of public libraries. Some of these 
recommendations are ideological some empirical and 
some others practical These recommendations, even if 
they are approved and implemented in full are not likely 
to result in any sort of satisfactory library service through- 
out the country for a very long time to come. These 
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J. T. Bodet: Foreward to L. R. McColvin: Public Library 
Extension, Paris, UNESCO, 1950, p. 5. 

7 India, Ministry of Education : Report of Advisory Committee 
for Libraries, 1959, pp. 114-15. f 
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recommendations only make for unnecessarily slow pro- 
gress in the provision of public library services to the 
nation. The Indian public library service is already one 
hundred years behind its counterpart in the United King- 
dom and the United States. In order that the nation 
gets a comparatively quick, efficient, and full library 
service, it would be necessary to find and adopt more 
comprehensive and bold measures. We consider that the 
twenty-five-year library plan envisaged to raise the library 
structure to a satisfactory level is spread out over too 
long a span. The industrial, political, and economic 
awakening characteristic of the nation’s activities at 
present will immediately call for a first rate public library 
service. If developed countries are in the last stage of 
library provision, the ultimate stage of library service, 
where the integration of books and humans takes place, 
we in India must gather momentum to reach at least the 
penultimate stage in library service, ie. reference and 
information services, which the individual and community 
require in solving the problems facing them, thereby 
leading to the life's fulfilment as soon as possible. 
Economic reconstruction in the atomic age will be impossi- 
ble if every individual in the community is not provided 
a free choice of reading material. The best and cheapest 
method of such a provision lies in the establishment and 
maintenance of well-organized public libraries. “That 
an instrument of such tremendous potential for national, 
social and personal good shall have been left to the 
vagaries of a multitude of public bodies, government 
departments, firms and educational institutions, some of 
them of inadequate financial strength, many of them 
largely ignorant of a library’s true function, and all of 
them independent and. uncoordinated, strikes us as para- 
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doxical. "^ These words, written in the context of the 
situation prevailing in Britain, are equally. applicable in 
this country, the government of which prides itself on 
the successful implementation of bold Five-year Plans. 
The need to know for oneself, and to keep oneself informed 
of the current state of affairs, through a free and wide 
access to knowledge, is an inescapable necessity for the 
good of the nation and the individual All democratic 
governments must faithfully implement the undertaking 
to provide all possible facilities to their citizens in this 
matter by establishing and maintaining an up-to-date and 
full library service. 


M Robert F. Ashby: “Memorandum on a National Library 
System,” Library Association Record; London, V. 56, 11, (1954), 
p. 417. i i 


2. Principles Governing the Formation 
of a Library 
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Dr. S. R. RANGANATHAN has stated that a “combi- 
nation of impatience and inexperience is the greatest 
danger " in the task of library organization. Before any pro- 
gramme to set up a library service in any locality is drawn 
up, it is very necessary to collect, through a survey of the 
community, the data in respect of the social, economic, 
political and physical characteristics of the population. 
Without an adequate knowledge of the way of life of the 
people for whom it is intended, an appropriate type of 
library service is seldom established. It may even result 
in a total failure. It is advisable to draw lessons from 
the past experience of libraries and librarians so that all 
possible risks of failure may be eliminated. After its 
establishment, the library service will be found to be indis- 
pensable, for it is directly concerned with the day-to-day 
life of the community. 

In advanced countries, where stable and good govern- 
ment exists, reliable data about the community are 
normally available in the various state records and docu- 
ments, like the census reports, economic enquiry reports. 
linguistic surveys, geographical surveys and educational 
surveys. In localities where previous data about the 
population are not available, it is fundamental that a com- 
munity survey is instituted to ascertain the type of library 


service appropriate to the area. 
In a civilized community, certain features exist which 
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are favourable to the establishment of an effective library 
service. “The tradition of an ancient and revered culture, 
which permeates the people’s lives, offers a sturdy trunk 
upon which the library may be grafted. Those countries 
in which learning and knowledge are respected and 


honoured offer a fruitful field. Other such features include 
the following : 


(1) 


An awareness of local community needs and the 
desire’ to satisfy those needs. 

A conscious urge to learn and develop. 

The existence of various particular incentives to 
become educated, e.g. occupational, social or 
financial ambition. 

A homogeneity of language, race, religion. 

A sufficient degree and a steady annual” increase 
of literacy. 
The existence of reasonably compact and stable 
communities, readily accessible to each other. 

A genuine interest in education and social wel- 


fare on the part of local and national. authorities 
and officials. 


Unfavourable features include the following : 


d) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


An extreme or unhealthy climate. 

Ill health or malnutrition arising from any cause 
(over-population, unhygienic occupations, etc.). 
Poor communications. : 

The absence of any significance, tradition or 
experience of group cooperation for common 
improvement. 


The existence of a local language which is not 
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used as a language of ‘culture’, side by side with 
a second language, the language of ‘culture’ 
which is used or understood only by a small 
minority. 

(6) A local tradition which disapproves of the educa- 
tion of women. : 
(N.B. ` Teach a mother and you teach a family.) 

(7) A poor economy. 

(8) Apathy of the elite towards the education of the 
people. ` 


In addition to these unfavourable factors, there may 
bé a resistance to any attempt to bring education to under- 
developed groups in the community to retain or increase 
political, social, religious or financial dominance. Serious 
conflict between competing religious, political, social or 
cultural organizations may also impede education. Perhaps 
the greatest obstacle of all, however, would be a political 
situation in which a policy of discouraging the enlighten- 
ment and self-development of the mass of the people is 
deliberately pursued. Special problems arise in those 
regions which do not govern themselves, and in which 


there exist suspicion and hostility towards those who 


ny 
govern. 


In the light of the above statement enumerating the 
favourable and unfavourable features for the successful 
emergence of a public library, Indian conditions at present 
appear to be quite favourable and opportune. The country 
does not suffer seriously from want of agencies for commu- 
nicating information to the masses. There are plenty of 
institutions popularly used by the people for religious 


1 C. O. Houle: Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Educa- 
tion, Paris, UNESCO, 1951, pp. 113-14. 
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or social purposes like the temples; schools, market 
places, missions, ashrams, rural centres, fairs and festivals, 
religious orders and societies, labour unions and associa- 
tions, whose activities and cooperation could be enlisted 
for the successful organization of a public library service. 
The civilization of our country is revealed in our ancient 
proverbs and axioms of which we select a few from Tamil 
as specially appropriate to the cause of library service. 
One says, “Do not reside in a place where there is no’ 
temple." It may be presumed that from the very early 
times, the temple was the centre round which the people 
lived. Enough evidence is available that religious, philo- 
sophical, literary and artistic discourses were conducted 
in the premises of the temples. The desire and devotion 
of the people to learning and literature was and is still 
unmistakable, There is another axiom of Athivirarama 
Pandiyan which says that a person who teaches the 
alphabet is God. The alphabet stands for literature and 
learning and God is personified in the guru or acharya 
or the instrument of education. : 

Libraries could virtually become temples of learning, 
if organized and established on sound principles. 

Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, in his most successful and 
fundamental work Five Laws of Library Science, has laid 
down, in a superb manner the salient canons which 
govern the making of a successful pattern of a library. 


I. “Books Are for Use” 


Dr. Ranganathan’s first canon—" Books are for use" 
—is based on the concept that the human being is the 
most ultimate of ends. 'The most fundamental element 
in the freedom of the individual is the freedom of thought. 
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It is for the sake of the world of ideas and for the freedom 
of man to move about in that world that a library service 
exists. Freedom of thought is the best guarantee of free- 
dom of action, which all of us desire. 

Books were: only for preservation till the end of the 
16th century. Till then, books were chained and closely 
güarded from readers. The library authorities were 
actuated by a desire to preserve and hoard knowledge in 
books. The librarian of those times was a faithful custo- 
dian of books and securely maintained the collection free 
from human touch, A shelf, full of books, undisturbed by 
the use of readers was his delight. A slight justification 
for the adoption of the strictest security measures to 
control the removal of books from their shelves might 
have been their rarity and high cost of production in those 
times, as well as the insistent demand from the people. 
But after the book has become a cheap product of the 
printing press, it is absolutely unjust to continue very 
nearly the same measures and methods of control over the 
use of books. Even today, in several libraries, the old 
traditions continue and books are kept on shelves, com- 
.pletely closed and securely locked, so that the people may 
not ‘disturb the order. These “libraries” cease to be 
libraries in the real sense of the term. It is fatal to the 
existence and growth of libraries to keep books away 
from the readers. The moment the fundamental objective 
of a library—the use of its material by the people it serves 
—is realized, no library will nance to restrict access to 
books. 

The adoption of the principle that books ‘are only for 
use will influence the character and progress of the 
community and help it to attain a higher standard of life. 
The circulation of books will increase and a sense of 
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library consciousness will begin to prevail over the 
people's minds. 

In order to get this principle successfully. implemented, 
the library authority must.consider: (1) the location of 
the library ; (2) the library working hours ; (8) the internal 
equipment and furniture; (4) the library staff; (5) the 
library rules and regulations ; and (6) the library finances. 


l. Library Location 


"Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife” is not 
to be the motive in regard to the situation of a library. 
The outskirts of a town or a comer of a village will be 
most unsatisfactory, as the people will not find it conve- 
nient toreach a distantly located library. A distant 
location may secure a more silent atmosphere, but it will 
vesult in only a few people approaching the library.. 

Therefore, whenever possible, the location of a library 
should be at a point in the area which is conveniently 
accessible to the readers. Usually, the centre of a city 
or town, where people will congregate. in large numbers 
for their daily needs or avocations, will be suitable. 
The idea is that the library should be located in the midst 
of those who are to use it. The ideal situation should be 
such that it is within a few minutes walking distance for 
all. But care should be taken to see that the place in 
which the library is located is attractive, comfortable and 
hygienic. It would be wise to locate it near the town hall. 
a river crossing, the market place, or a religious centre. 
A satisfactory location will result in increased reading 


habits among the people. The mind and spirit of man 
will be ennobled. 
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2. Library Working Hours 


A library should remain open specially at times when 
people will be free from their work. It is when they have 
leisure that they will have the convenience and inclination 
to use a library. If the working hours of a library are 
restricted to a few per day, during which the public are 
busy in their daily avocations, books in the library will 
remain unused. The purpose of the library will be 
defeated. 

In order to ensure that the maximum use of library 
material is made, libraries should work between ten to 
fourteen hours a day, so that different sections of the 
community having varying periods of rest and leisure can 
use the library. In an agricultural community, people 
will normally be engaged in their work during the morn- 
ing and evening; they will be comparatively free at 
noon. Therefore, the working hours of libraries in 
predominantly agricultural areas must be from 10 am. 
to 8 pm. In an industrial or urban community, work 
usually begins at 9 or 10 a.m. and lasts till 5 or 6 p.m. 
A library for such an area should function from 6 a.m. to 
10 am. and from 5 p.m..to 10 p.m. The longer the 
library works, the greater is the possibility of its material 
being used. It is not the convenience of the librarian that 
should influence the working hours of a library, but that 
of the public for whose use it is intended. 


3. The Internal Equipment and Furniture 


The main items in the equipment of a library are the 
bookshelves, book display cases, the sitting accommo- 
dation, the catalogues, the circulation counters. the loan 


P.L.O.—2 
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desks, the working tables and other miscellaneous furni- 
ture like pamphlet cases, cupboards for posters, exhibits, 
pictures, films, etc. 

The furniture should be light and mobile, so that any 
desired location and arrangement is possible. The maxi- 
mum height of a bookshelf must not be over 7%’, 
including the height of the plinth, 6". This height is deter- 
mined by the average height to which a man’s hands can 
reach for picking out a book from the topmost shelf. 

In the past, the height of the ceiling determined the 
height of shelves. This was in conformity with the 
obsolete idea that books were only for preservation. They 
could be kept at any height, for none would find use for 
“them. Now that all modern library provision is based 
on the principle that all the material in the library is for 
the use of the community, books must be located in 
shelves at convenient and easily accessible heights. If 
they are placed 15 or 20 feet from the ground, more time 
and effort is spent by the reader before a-desired book 
is located and taken out. It is uneconomic to provide 
bookshelves with doors, locks and keys and engage persons 
to open and close them. The principle: “Books are for 
use, " will convince the library authority that the obsolete 
type of shelving has to be replaced with the standaxd- 
dimensioned shelves generally accepted for public library 
equipment. Catalogues of library furniture and equip- 
ment issued by library supply houses,* may be consulted 
for detailed information. 

The customs of the community must be considered 
when planning furniture so as to suit the habits of people 
—sitting on mats or chairs. Furniture and materials of 


* (a) Libraco, London; (b) Gaylord Bros, New York; 
(c) Curzon & Co., Madras. 
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local-manufacture will be more suitable than those of 
foreign design. Among the users of the library, there will 
be children also. In order to suit the juvenile section of 
the community, suitable equipment and furniture should 
be designed to facilitate accessibility to books. 

In designing and providing the equipment and furni- 
ture, utility should be the basic factor. Attractiveness and 
beauty should be only secondary, for a library is not a 
thing to be looked at and admired, but an organization 
whose materials are to be intensively used. - 


4. The Library Staff 


It is the library personnel that makes or mars the 
success.of a library. "Therefore, it is of utmost importance 
that only such persons as have unquestioning faith in the 
principle that books are for the use of humanity should 
be recruited to and put in charge of a library. The 
modern librarian should cease to be the keeper and 
eustodian of books and become an active interpreter of 
books and information. Appreciable- results of library. 
provision will be visible if the librarian has sound scholar- 
ship and professional education and training as his back- 
ground. The library staff should realize their responsi- 
bility to the public ; that they are there to serve effectively 
the members of the community and afford full satisfaction 
to them. The librarian and his assistants should be 
familiar with technical process like “classification ” * 
and “cataloguing ”‘ as their application, in making the 


3 W, C. Berwick Sayers: -An Introduction to Library Classi- 


fication, London. 
4 C. G. Viswanathan: Cataloguing, Theory and Practice, 2nd 


ed., Banaras, 1959. 
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books more readily available for use, will go a long way 
in intensifying the use of the library material. 

If only the books were to be kept securely away from 
the reader's touch, as of old, none of these qualities would 
be needed from modern library staff. ` As the use of books 
is the fundamental objective of a modern library, it has 
completely revolutionized the character and type of library 
personnel and, ultimately, their remuneration and reward. 


5. Library Rules and Regulations 


The rules governing the working and use of an ill 
organized library have the effect of scaring away the 
readers. Such rules, instead of guiding and assisting the 
public, create a sense of fear and repulsion in the mind 
of the user; for they are drafted in terms of command- 
ments. Sensitive members of the community never use 
the library although they may be potential users. A good 
section of the readers is lost to the library. Therefore, 
it is wise and necessary in such cases to change the library 
rules and regulations so as to embody in them a spirit of 
cordiality, helpfulness, guidance and instruction in the 
proper use of books. The rules should assume the 
character of a sincere invitation of the prospective library 
patron. The set of.library rules should impress on the 
public that the library is meant for the free use of the 
community to their advantage. 


6 The Library Finance 


The sources of income for a library need to be largely 
expanded and intensified consequent to the adoption of 
the principle that books are for use. Larger numbers of 
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books, longer working hours, standard equipment and a 
well-qualified staff will demand increased funds for 
expenditure. The face of the library gets altered, and 
becomes bright, attractive and inviting. 


IL. “Every Reader His Book” 


Dr. Ranganathan’s second canon: “Every reader his 
book” is enunciated from the viewpoint of users of 
books. It is intended to displace the obsolete idea that 
books are for a select few. In this connection, it seems 
appropriate to quote Cobbett’s words in the British Parlia- 
ment on the affairs of the British Museum: “Let those 
who lounged in it, and made it a place of amusement, 
contribute to its support. Why should tradesmen and 
farmers be called upon to pay for the support of a place 
which was intended only for the amusement of the curious 
and the rich, and not for the benefit or the instruction of 
the poor? If the aristocracy wanted the Museum as a 
lounging place, let them pay for it.”* 

Adoption of this principle in the organization of 
libraries will extend the scope of use to one and all in the 
community, irrespective of age, sex, race, political convic- 
tions or economic status. If every member of the com- 
munity has the privilege of using the books in the library, 
the number of books in the library will have to be multi- 
plied in proportion to the population served. Books of 
varying standards ,and aspects have to be acquired. 
Ultimately, it wil be necessary to establish a number of 
branch libraries. .If every person is to get his or her 
book, the responsibility of the library to provide an 


5 Pansard’s Parliamentary Debates, ser. 3. V, XXI (March 1 
- April 1, 1833), p. 1003. 
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adequate number and appropriate types of material 
increases. In order to satisfactorily discharge this wide 
responsibility, library authorities require secure and 
stable finances. The financial resources of libraries will 
have to be safeguarded by enacting proper library legisla- 
tion which will empower the library authorities to levy 
a tax and realize the funds necessary to provide an 
adequate service to the community. It is very unlikely 
that such a library tax will be resisted by the community, 
for every member is assured of the privilege of using the 
books in the library, which will be acquired in direct rela- 
tion to his needs and desires. The library authorities 
can hardly succeed without the fullest co-operation and 
support of the community. 


HI. “Every Book Its Reader” 


“Every book its reader,” Dr. Ranganathan’s third canon 
for the organization of a library envisages that no 
book in a library will lie: dormant without someone 
finding use for it. In order to ensure that all the books 
in a library are used effectively and intensively, it is 
essential to select them properly, to provide free and open 
access to the shelves, to publicize the library and to carry 
on extension work among the members of the community, 
indicating the value of books and reading. To ensure 
that the books are easily and quickly found by the readers, 
they should be arranged in a systematic order on the 
shelves, sound catalogues should be compiled and dis- 
played for use, and a reference service should be orga- 


nized. In selecting books, agreed principles should be 
adhered to. 
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IV. “Save the Time of the Reader” 


Dr. Ranganathan’s fourth canon: “Save the time 
of the reader," is intended to assure economy of time to 
the reader in using the books in a library. A library 
should be provided with labour and time-saving mecha- 
nisms and arrangements like shelf arrangement in a classi- 
fied order (which is necessarily helpful and convenient), 
quick charging and discharging systems in the circulation 
department, mechanical guides for departments, stacks, 
bays and shelves and sound catalogues. 


V. “A Growing Organism” 


Dr. Ranganathan’s fifth canon: “A Library is a grow- 
ing organism,” envisages continuous growth, change 
and variation in a library, both in its contents and its 
patrons. If the same set of books continue to remain in 
the library, it will cease to interest and attract the public. 
A harmonious Combination of books, readers and staff is 
essential for the healthy growth of a library. This prin- 
ciple has special significance in planning the library for 
the future. 

Libraries organized: on the basis of these five prin- 
ciples will prove efficient, popular and will succeed in 
achieving the fundamental purposes for which they exist. 


3. The Government of a Public Library : 
Its Legal Basis and Security 
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Tur PousrLic library is a free institution maintained 
for the good of the common man. As any form of good 
government of a state or body is based on legal sanction 
and acceptance, it is fundamental that this democratic 
institution be placed on a firm legal foundation. 

The state should formally and. specifically recognize, 
first of all its responsibility for a complete state-wide 
library service. As soon as possible, the government of 
the state should step up the permissive type of library 
legislation to an obligatory level, laying down the state’s 
responsibility for ensuring the establishment and main- 
tenance of public libraries. “In other words, the principle 
that the library is an educational concern of the state 
should be established beyond question.” Some states 
of the U.S.A, Missouri, Washington, Virginia, for 
example, have incorporated in their constitutions the 
responsibility of the state “to promote the establishment 
and development of free’ public libraries and, to accept 
the obligation of their support by the state and its sub- 
divisions and municipalities”? in the preambles to them 
library laws. 


Library laws should be enacted by competent legisla- 


1 C. B. Joeckel: Government of the American Public Library, 
Chicago, 1935, p. 854. 


* QC. B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow: A National Plan for Public 
Library Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, p. 55. 
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lative bodies as soon as the needs and conditions of the 
community are studied ‚and determined. They should 
conform to the pattern of legislation adopted for the 
country. In a country like India, which is vast in its 
areà and with a population characterized by several 
linguistic and social traditions, library laws should not be 
.centralized, for no general type of library legislation can 
meet the varying local conditions prevailing, in the midst 
of which the libraries have to function. The following 
principles enunciated by an eminent authority may be 
noted : 

“(a) The library legislation must be both simple and 
general, that is to say, it should neither be too minute 
or specific nor too rigid in its regulations. It should allow 
for future development, without giving opportunity for 
misinterpretation. 

“(b) - It must as far as possible be kept above accidents 
of political changes. 

“(c) The law must make library services possible, 
encourage development, and ensure that libraries shall be 
provided. It should not be merely a question of ' permit- 
ting" and ‘auditing’ but of creating conditions in which 
libraries can flourish. 

“(d) It should co-ordinate library activities and 
control them in full recognition of the people’s right to 
free access to the means of knowledge and factual infor- 
mation. 

“(e) Library legislation must also take into account 
different types of libraries in the same country. 

* Tt should fully cover the public libraries and include 
clauses relating to research and special libraries and their 
particular needs. With regard to public libraries, the law - 
should stipulate the duties and privileges of these libraries 
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and above all, the terms of financial assistance that they 
should receive from public authorities. 

"(f) The law must make clear the respective res- 
ponsibilities of local, state or national administrations, 
official or private, as far as public libraries are concerned. 

"(g) The financial scheme must be drawn up in a 
flexible manner, which would permit & certain amount of 
local: variations. 

“(h) The law may provide either for the state esta- 
blishment of libraries or state aid when local governments 
are managing them. The service may be made compul- 
sory whenever the conditions of cómmunities are favour- 
able, e.g. adequate finance, sufficient degree of literacy; 
availability of trained staff, suitable collections, etc. 

“Granting these conditions, it should be prescribed, 
however, that every locality (urban district or rural region) 
Should.provide and maintain a public library, just as it 
maintains an elementary school or any other service. But 
the application of compulsion must be closely related to 
the financial resources of the district. 

"(i The law must prescribe that.public libraries 
should be free and accessible to all categories of people 
by putting at their disposal books and other material fit 
to maintain and advance the general level of public 
education, academic as well as material. The law should 
also provide for public library resources to be supplement- 
ed by those of specialized and scientific libraries, which 
should in return receive assistance from public funds. 

"(j) All libraries should lend their books free of 
charge to all citizens in the country in accordance with 
an approved scheme for co-operation between libraries. 

“(k) The books in stock should cover every opinion: 
not only should library and professional interests be taken 
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into account, but also all political and religious opinions. 
Censorship should apply only to the type of books 
which would incite to crime and violence [racial hatred 
and mental and moral degradation]. 

“The law should also include provision for the esta- 
hlishment of libraries for children, and schools, for the 
sick, and aged, for the defence services, and merchant 
marine, etc. ` 

“The Library act should allocate different tasks to 
different types of libraries in order to ensure more 
economical administration, rationalization of methods, 
specialization in subject fields and altogether a better 
service to the community as a whole. "? 

Library legislation should thus systematize public 
library service and bring the libraries within the reach 
of the entire population. The creation of a strong library 
agency which can furnish library leadership of the highest 
quality should form an essential provision. 

A study of the American pattern of library legislation 
as compared to the English one will afford an opportunity 
to.apply the principles noted above to an examination of 
the library laws ‘of these countries and those of Madras 
and Andhra States in India. This will give us a measure 
of the adequacy or inadequacy of these laws. 

The general characteristics of the American public 
libary laws are: 

1. Library service is not wholly mandatory. Its 
adoption has been voluntary and is usually based on the 
popular vote and the general desire for book service. 
There was, of course, apathy in the early stages but at no 
time in the history of the American libraries has there 


3 C.O. Houle: Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education, 
Paris, UNESCO, 1951, pp. 137-8. 
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been any really serious opposition to the library idea. 

2. The library service has heen’ essentially free. 
The concept of free public library service has.got firmly 
rooted in the public mind, extending far beyond the mere 
question of dollars and cents. 

3. Library: laws were responsible for a steady 
improvement in the quality of library personnel—an 
outstanding feature of the American public library. The 
professional education of librarians received the best 
attention. Library schools were founded and the best 
possible type of qualified librarians were produced. 

4. Library laws enabled the library ‘boards or 
trustees and the librarians, as their chief executives, to 
perform a good job earnestly and altruistically. The main 
concern of both these groups has been to ensure that 
library service should on no account be jeopardized by 
political upheavals and controls. 

In general, the pattem of public library government 
in the U.S.A. reveals a varied picture. Each of the fifty-onc 
states and other smaller local areas has its own set of 
library laws to suit the local population. 

The federal structure of the American union disallows 
direct control of local affairs by the central or national 
government. The states are: the supreme masters in 
respect of local matters. The state governments granted 
wide powers to the city and town governments to carry 
on local.self-government activities. The Federal govern- 
ment does not directly intervene in public library organiza- 
tion and control in the U.S.A. The public library looks 
to the state, and not to the national government at 
Washington, for help, guidance or support. 

A remarkable and far reaching achievement in the deve- 
lopment of publie library serviees, in the United States, 
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specially in the localities where it was poorly provided for 
and in the rural areas where it did not exist, is the Library 
Services Act (Public Law 597, 84th Congress, June 19, 
1956) enacted by Congress. The purpose of this Act as 
laid down in Sec. 2(a) is, "to promote the further extension 
by the several States of public library services to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services, (b) the 
provisions of this Act shall not be so construed as to inter- 
fere with State and Local initiative and responsibility in 
the conduct of public library services. The administration 
of public library services, the selection of personnel and 
library: books and materials, and, in so far as consistent 
with the purposes of this Act, the determination of the best 
uses of the funds provided under this Act shall be reserved 
to the States and their Local subdivisions". The chief 
provisions in the Act are: 

l. an appropriation of $7,500,000 annually for five years 
for grants to the States for the extension and improvement 
of rural public library service ; 

2. arural area is defined as any place with a population 
of 10,000 or less, according to the latest U.S. census ; and 
permission to utilize funds by urban libraries to extend 
library services to rural areas ; 

8. the State Library extension agency in each state 
prepares and submits to the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a plan to utilize the funds to the maximum advantage : 

4. funds allotted under a state plan may be used for 
salaries, books, and other library materials, library equip- 
ment, and other operating expenses, but not for the erection 
of büildings or purchase of land ; 

5. funds are allotted to the States on the basis of their 
rural population and are matched by the States on the 
basis of their per capita income ; 
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6. in order to be eligible for a federal grant a state 
must maintain its expenditures for all public library services 
including rural library service, at not less than the amount 
spent in 1956 ; and 

7. the U.S. Commissioner of Education to study and 
report on the state plans and their working. 

According to John G. Lorenz, Director, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, * the limited funds provided under the provisions of 
the Library Services Act, in the year 1957-58 alone, have 
done more to advance library service than any other factor 
in the past 50 years,” and the effect of the Library Services 
"Act has been to advance the provision of library service 
by twenty years. 

Within two years of the implementation of the Library 
Services Act impressive’ results in the extension of library 
services in rural areas are evident. Over 800 rural counties, 
with a population of 11 million adults and children are 
receiving new benefits ; about 130 book mobiles are operat- 
ing ; books to the value of $7,000,000 have been purchased ; 
the professional status of rural librarians has been raised 
and the community has become enlightened, happy and 
better informed. Fuller details of the successful operation 
of the programme under the Library Services Act are 
obtainable from the titles in the select bibliography on the 
subject. 

The general characteristics of the English system of 
library legislation are: 

l. Itis simple and uniform as the national government 
at London is empowered to enact library laws governing 

the local public libraries- The British parliament, by pass- 


* Herbert A. Carl: “The Library Services Act: A Selective 


Bibliography”, Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 33, 9, May 1959, p. 686. 
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ing general laws, provides for the methods of organization . 
and control of all libraries and has enacted library laws 
from 1850 to date. 

2. A series of public library acts from 1850 to date form 
the legal basis of public libraries in England and Wales 
and another series of similar laws, with certain modifications 
or differences, apply to the public libraries in Scotland and 
Ireland. Instead of fifty-one systems of law, as in the 
U.S.A., one suffices for England.and Wales and three for 
the whole of Great Britain. 

Is there any special merit in uniformity in library legisla- , 
tion? It is a doubtful point. The American experiment 
of having diverse laws for libraries in the constituent states 
appears more practical and needs to be applied under the 
identical conditions in India. 

3. Public library legislation in Britain, in the early stages, 
met with serious opposition which has been gradually sur- 
mounted. The leaders of the public library movement with 
eamest devotion and firm faith in the goodness of their 
cause finally succeeded. One hundred years of public 
library organization and legislation has resulted in a close 
network of public libraries all over the country. 

The Minister of Education, in the British Parliament 
appointed a Committee in September, 1957, with Sir 
Sydney Roberts (Chairman) and 15 other members, repre-. 
senting learning and scholarship, local government and 
public libraries, “to consider the structure of the public 
library service in England and Wales, and to advise what 
changes, if any, should be made in the administrative 
arrangements, regard being had to the relation of public 
libraries to other libraries." The report was presented to 
Parliament by the Minister of Education in February, 1959. 
The recommendations concentrate on (1) the future struc- 
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ture of .public library administration, (2) co-operation 
between libraries, (3) staff and premises, (4) the position 
in Wales, (5) library charges, and (6) library legislation. 
Among the recommendations, the boldest and perhaps the 
most controversial one is that "the minimum annual 
expenditure on the pürchase of books (excluding the cost 
of binding) expected from a non-county borough or urban 
district council as an independent library authority should 
be, at 1958 prices, either £5,000 or 2s. per head of popu- 
lation, whichever is the greater, and that any non-county 
borough or urban district council which can satisfy this 
condition and is otherwise providing a satisfactory library 
service should be entitled to apply to the Minister, in 
accordance with the following recoinmendation, for desig- 
nation as a library authority". Another one of far reaching 
importance is that "any non-county borough council or 
urban district council with a population of 50,000 or more, 
not at present a library authority, which satisfies the 
Minister that it can provide an efficient library service, after 
consultation by him with the county council as to the effect 
on the county service of such designation" should be 
designated as a public library authority, as from a date 
three years after the passing of the necessary legislation. 
The recommendations on library legislation provide for: 

l. a new Public Libraries Act to be passed to give 
effect, so far as is necessary, to the recommendations in 
the Report and to consolidate and revise existing legisla- 
tion. 

2. specific powers to be given to all library authorities 
to (i) combine or co-operate with each other and to co- 
operate with education and other authorities, (ii) provide 
lectures, pay fees to lecturers, spend money on activities 
of a cultural nature and charge for admission to meetings 
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or other, fuņctions;, (iii) provide. and lend such materials 
ası gramophone, records;: pictures , and ; films, (iv) ‘acquire 
land- compulsorily ..for. library, purposes, under. the -Public 
. Libraries. Acts. 

., 8... consideration to, be given: to the position , of- local 
authorities responsible for museums and art galleries, as 
separate legislation for (i). public libraries and (i) museums 
and: art galleries, will be, necessary in future. 

iJm India, the states, of Madras, and: Andhra have library 
laws; -goyerning the: establishment .and organization of 
public ‘libraries. in these states, ; The, Madras Public Libra: 
ries Ack (Madras: Act; XXIV -of 1948), which held good. for 
the 'undivided. state. of. Madras; now. holds, good for both 
Madras and Andhra, states,;ón an, agreed formula.: The 
Borabay.State Library Development Committee's report of 
1939 is in the nature of a grant-in-aid order.. Although 
Delhi has. a- public library, sit, is 4n the nature of a. pilot 
project and experimental measure, , under, the combined 
auspices of- UNESCO. and: the Government of India. It 
has, no',legal foundation but is backed by, an. executive 
order, which needs to be formalized in law. , 

„With. the merger of. the, Hyderabad, State (Telengane 
Pci into Andhra State, the. Hyderabad "Public - Libraries 
'Act,- 1955, has been amended in 1959 in order to consolidate 
it into the Andhra Public Libraries Act (Madras Act XXIV 
o£1948). -The Amending Bill, ‘gazetted on August 2, 1959, 
is expected to. ber approved ; and. entered, into: the statute 
book, shortly. |; 

Ehe statement .of objects cand, reasons, ot- the; Bill. runs 
as. follows :, 

's'The Madras ‘Public; Libraries. Act,, 1948. (Madras. Act 
XXIV of 11.948), provides: for: the. ,establishment of, publie 
libraries'in the Andhzs: area,of the State, while. the xorzes- 
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ponding law in forcé in the Telengana area i$ the 
Hyderabad Public Libraries Act, 1955 (Hyderabad Act III 
of 1955). With a view to securing uniformitv in regard to 
the establishment of libraries throughout the State, the 
Government have decided to have a single comprehensive 
enactment applicable to the entire State and to repeal the 
Acts referred to above. Taking into consideration the 
recommendations made at the joint meeting of the State 
Library Committee, Andhra, and the State Library Council, 
Telengana, on the draft Bill prepared by the sub-committec 
constituted by them, for the purpose of integrating the two 
acts referred to above and also the views of. the Director 
of Public Libraries, the draft Bill was further revised by 
the Government so as to embody all the useful- features of 
the Madrás Public Libraries Act and the Hyderabad Public 
Libraries Act. 

Clause 21 (2) (c) of the Bill enables the Government to 
make special grants to the local library authorities for any 
specified purpose connected with libraries and social educa- 
tion. Sub-clause (e) of the same clause also provides that 
the Government shall contribute to the library fund main- 
tained by every local library authority a sum not less than 
thé amount of thé library cess collected under sub-clause 
(2) of clause 20. These provisions have been incorporated 
on the basis of the existing provisions in the Madras Libra- 
ries Act, 1948, and the Hyderabad Public Libraries Act, 
1955. In the Andhra area, the expenditure’ incurred on 
the payment of grants to local library authorities is about 
Rs. 60,000 per annum. In the Telengana area, it is about 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. As a result of extending the activi- 
ties of the department under the new Act it may become 
necessary for the Government to incur an extra expendi- 
ture of about Rs. 5,000 per annum towards the payment of 
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grants to the authorities in charge of thé local library. 

Both in the Andhra and in the Telengana areas, library 
cess is now lévied at the rate of six pies per rupee and 
à sum of about Rs. 2,50,000 for the Andhra area and 
Rs. 50,000 for the Telengana area (except Hyderabad City) 
is paid by the Government to the local library authorities, 
as equivalent contribution towards the collections of cess 
to be levied at four naye paise per rupee. Consequently, 
there will be an increase in the payment of Government 
contribution to the local library authorities including the 
local library authority of the Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
cities to the extent of about Rs. 1,25,000 per annum. 

-A detailed study of the objectives, nature, scope and 
effects of the Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948, will afford 
a clear insight into the policy of public library provision 
and service of the two states, Madras and Andhra. Per- 
haps the conditions obtaining in these two states may be 
considered representative, in a large measure, of the other 
major states (Bombay, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar) which are likely to undertake the enact- 
ment of library laws in the near future. 

The most important factor which influences the establish- 
ment and development of libraries in a country is the per- 
centage of literate population. According to the latest 
census report (1951), the percentage of literacy for the 
whole of India was 16.6, ie. only 60 million of the total 
population of 360 million in the Indian Union could read 
and write one language. 

It is expected that by the end of 1961 at least 50 per cent 
of the population will receive the benefit of education in 
some form or other as thousands of additional primary 
schools would have been set up. The First Five Year Plan 
allocated a sum of Rs. 164 crores for the development of 
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education; the Second Rs. 275 crores and the Third 
Rs. 600 crores of which Rs. 230 crores is proposed to be 
Set apart for providing free and compulsory education to 
al children of the age group of 6 to 11 years. It is 
doubtful whether this provision will achieve the object 
of maintaining the increased percentage of literate popula- : 
tion without proper planning and provision for library 
services at least to the literate population. If public 
libraries are not established and maintained side by side 
with basic and primary schools, the newly literate popula- 
tion will have no opportunity to carry, forward, their new 
learning, Inevitably, for want. of. suitable books and other, 
reading materials to keep up:their. interest, they. wij] again 
lapse, into. illiteracy. The, labour. and. money spent will, thus, 
prove. futile. and: valueless. , 
~The Madras ¡Public ; ‘Libraries. Act, 1948 | (Madras. Act 
XXIV, of 1948), 5 lays, down its.. objectives.. in its preamble 
as.*,an.aetsto provide for.the, ‘establishment of public. libra, 
ries ‘in the, Province , oh ‘Madras - and. the. organization. of, it 
comprehensive ; xural, and urban library, iservice; therein.. ; 
Dr. Ranganathan , rightly. . points ont, that... the. terms 
"maintenance, ". “system,” “ development, ” and . * other 
classes of libraries,” M which occur-in his Model. Library, Act, 
are not included i int the Madras Act... ‘Maintenance of. libra- 
rigs established; with. a View to their , Systematic develop- 
rpent, is not only, desirable but.i necessary. in order to ensure 
their homogeneous, and; ‘healthy growth.: „Otherwise; the 
libraries will remain static and cease, t have, any appeal 
for, the. users, In order) fully, to. utilize the, degources y cof 
other classe of. has. ike, those, in, colleges, universities 
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and research institutes and even privately owned libraries, 
the Act should extend its iurisdiction over the classes ot 
libraries which already exist and serve certain limited 
sections of the population. As no library can be fully 
self-sufficient and provided with unlimited financial re- 
sources, it is a definite advantage for the small library to 
depend upon the resources of the major libraries, which 
have comprehensive collections. 

Section I of the Madras Act contains its short title ; 
indicates its extent to the whole of the province of Madras 
‘(now Madras and Andhra states) ; declares that this section 
shall come into force at once and the rest of the Act shall 
come into force on such date as the government may, by 
notification, appoint. 

Section II contains the Definitions of terms (see Text of 
Act in Appendix I). 

Section III of the Act has two sub-sections which indi- 
cate the purpose and scope of the Provincial Library Com- 
mittee and its constitution and functions. The Provincial 
Library Committee is to be constituted by the government 
to-advise them on matters relating to libraries, as may be 
prescribed. 

It is not clearly indicated whether the Provincial Library 
Committee, which is an advisory body created by the 
government, is to be the state library authority or the 
government, ie. the Minister for Education, who is an 
elected representative of the people in the state legislature, 
holding office for a few years, or the Director of Public 
Libraries of the Province, who is appointed by the govern- 
ment and who is invested with a large range of powers 
to control the public libraries. 
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LEVELS OF LIBRARY AUTHORITY 








State 
Ministry of Education Ministry of Information 
State Library Board 
Director 
Regional Library District Local Library City local Library | 
Committee Authority (Rural) Authority (Urban) 


Mobile Libraries District Towns Village ^ Corporation Municipal 
Rural Library Panchayats Councils Boards 








Branches | 
Delivery Deposit 
Centres Centres 
Citizen Citizen Citizen Citizen Citizen Citizen 


The state library authority or agency may be “(1) an 
independent department or ministry of the state govern- 
ment, or (2) a sub-department of another ministry. The 
former is preferable because there can be no risk that 
library functions are either subordinated to other functions 
of a ministry or used to further other purposes of that 
ministry. For the latter reason, especially, the library 
agency should not be a department of a ministry of infor- 
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mation or any other agency for propaganda. As an 
alternative, the ministry of education may be chosen as the 
state library authority, as it is advantageous to link libraries 
and education at the state level provided it is recognized 
that the libraries are not to be subordinated to the formal 
education programme of the state. Another alternative to 
ministerial authority, is the constitution of a state library 
board with wide representation and powers to grant, direct 
and control finance and policy but not functions. 

It would be satisfactory if the Provincial Library Çom- 
mittee (under the Madras Public Libraries Act) was made 
the state library authority, after enlarging the scope of its 
authority over all matters relating to public libraries. 

Section IV deals with the appointment of the Director 
of Public Libraries and his duties. The Director will be 
appointed by the government. His duties will be: 


(1) to * manage the Central library and its branches " 

(2) . to “superintend and direct the affairs of the public 
libraries "; i 

{3) to “declare what libraries are eligible for govern- 
ment aid and to superintend and direct all matters 
relating to such libraries ”; 

(4) to “superintend and control the’ otk of all local 
library authorities under the Act”; 

(5) to “submit to the government every year a report 
on the working of libraries under this act in the 
previous year”; and 

(6) to “perform such other duties and exercise such 
other powers as are imposed or conferred by this 
act or the rules made thereunder 


7 L, R.-McColvin: Public Library Extension, UNESCO, 1950, 
pp. 24-5. 
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The Director of Public Libraries, by virtue of wide 
powers vested in him to control and direct the affairs of 
public libraries all over the state, occupies the key position. 
The success or failure of the public library service in the 
state will largely depend upon his merit, ability and per- 
sonality in the field of library organization. Therefore, it 
is necessary to bestow every consideration to the choice of 
the Director of Public Libraries to ensure a successful 
development of the public library system in the state. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that “ The Director is 
a member of the bureaucracy ; too much power should not 
be vested in the bureaucracy.” In order to safeguard 
the interests of the public libraries and to establish direct 
relations between the library authority of the state and the 
community, the state minister of education should be the 
library authority of the state in whom most of these powers 
of the director should be vested. 

It should carefully be considered whether the changing 
personality of a minister, every three or five years after 
elections, will affect library policy or not. As a minister 
is usually a layman, he must depend to a large extent on 
the director. Instead of placing powers in the hands of 
such a changing personality, is it not advisable to make 
the director responsible to the community through the 
minister ? Such a course is likely to ensure permanency 
in library tradition and policy, and if the director, who will 
be carefully selected, happens to be a librarian in the real 
sense of the term, untoward results, on account of large 
powers vested in him, may not follow. 

Section V deals with the constitution of local library 
authorities. It has three sub-sections : 

8 


S. R. Ranganathan: Library Legislation, Madras Library 
Association, 1958, pp. 66-7. 
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(1) One Local Library Authority: for the city of Madras 
and one for each district in the state is provided. 

(2) and (8) lay down the composition of these 
Local Library Authorities, the duration of their office 
and the method of their election or nomination. 


The creation of an independent “ad hoc authority for 
each local service" and “nomination of members” is 
severely criticized as undemocratic and a breaking poínt 
and section 5 (2) as one “ of the worst sections of the Madras 
Public Libraries Act.” 

Local self government in India has not been an out- 
standing success, for every local board, either urban or 
rural has been dominated by a few powerful individuals 
for the sake of their vested interests and party affiliation. 
As the public library is to be free from personal or political 
considerations, an independent library authority is likely 
to be above such sectarian influences. At the initial stages 
of the establishment of a publie library, it may meet with 
certain handicaps like insufficient finance, experience and 
co-operation. If the reading needs of the common man are 
efficiently catered to by the local library authority, it is 
bound to exercise a healthy influence over the local popula- 
tion and win their whole-hearted support to the local library 
authority which can then build up an independent library 
tradition without becoming a minor branch of the local 
government (administration). 

Section VI lays down the procedure of incorporation of 
local library authorities and their general powers. All local 
library authorities will be corporate bodies, named after 
the locality or area for which they are constituted. Right 


9 S. R. Ranganathan: Library Legislation, Madras Library 
Association, 1953, pp. 86-7. 
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to perpetual succession and a common seal, authority to 
sue and be sued as a corporate body, acquire, hold or 
transfer property movable or immovable, enter into con- 
tracts and do all things necessary, proper or expedient 
for the purpose for which they are constituted, is vested 
in them. g 

Section VII (1) and (2) deal with the mode of appoint- 
ment and powers of the executive committees and sub- 
committees of the local library authorities. The strength 
of the executive committees is limited to seven. They may 
be delegated any or all powers of the local library authority. 
Besides, advisory sub-committees may be appointed. 

“Section VIII (1) and (2) govern the procedure of sub- 
mission of schemes for etsablishing libraries and for spread: 
ing library service within an area by the local library 
authority for approval and sanction of the director, who 
is empowered to alter, modify or approve the scheme, 

-Apprehension at the absolute powers vested in the 
director will prove legitimate if he is actuated by anti- 
library interests, which is, ordinarily not to be expected. 
However, to provide for such a contingency, the Act 
should bave provided for appeals by the local library 
authority to the state library authority against arbitrary 
and undemocratic action by the director. 

Section IX outlines the executive powers of local library 
authorities in establishing library service. 

They are empowered to provide : 


(1) suitable lands and buildings for public libraries, 
furniture, fittings, materials, and conveniences ; 

(2) books, periodicals, newspapers, maps, works and 
specimens of art and science, lantern slides, cinema 
reels and other suitable material ; 
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(3) the staff (librarian, assistants and others) ; 

(4) to close or suspend library service or change the 
Site with the previous sanction of the government ; 

(5) to accept gifts and endowments, with the sanction 
^. of the government ; 

(6) to organize lectures and classes ; and 

(7) in general to do everything necessary to carry out 
^ the provisions of the Act. 


Too much attention paid to.the provision of specimens 
of art and' science, is likely to convert the public library 
into a sort of museum. Therefore the clause dealing with 
them should be very sparingly applied. Otherwise, the 
public library will ultimately become a storehouse of art 
objects and its fundamental objectives will be frustrated. 

Section X deals with the vesting of all property, movable, 
immovable, acquired or held for the purpose of any public 
library in any area, in the local library authority of that 
area. f 

Section XI outlines the Regulations that a local library 
authority can make, in order to implement the Act. (See 
scope of Regulations in the text of the-Act in Appendix I.) 

The government may in their discretion, notify or cancel 
any regulation made by a local library authority which 
will be given reasonable opportunity to make its, repre- 
sentation in the matter. ' f 

The common man often feels that he could get on 
without books and reading. They are not so indispensable 
to him like bread and milk. Therefore, the levy of fees 
for the use of the public library will certainly limit the 

use of books to a minimum. Even in countries like Great 
Britain and the U. S. A, where the use of the public 
library is absolutely free, it is found that not more than 
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12 to 14 per cent of the population in the area served by 
the library register themselves as potential users. If the 
object is to spread literacy and education among the 
masses, it is totally contrary to the fundamental principles 
of library organization to levy fees for the use of books 
in a library. This clause in the Act should either be 
deleted by passing an amending act or should be com- 
pletely ignored in applying it. 

Section XI (1) (b) of the Act savours of a pecuniary: 
transaction. A security or guarantee for any possible 
damage or injury to books may appear necessary to ensure 
the proper and safe return of books by the users, but 
practices prevailing in the Western countries do not provide 
for any such security. There, a member of a library is 
made to feel his responsibility towards the library, which 
he considers to be the common property of the commu- 
nity. Insisting on a deposit or security money is likely to 
bring down the number of prospective users of the library. 
A general provision for the realization of cempensation for 
such injury or damage as occurs should be found in the 
common laws (contract) and can be applied when neces- 
sary. It would, therefore, be better if this clause is deleted 
by an amending act. Till such time as it is it should be 
very sparingly used, ie. it should be used only when a 
person's bona fide is in doubt. 

Sections XII, XIII and XIV govern the finance and 
accounts of local library authorities. 

Section XII (1) (a) empowers a local library authority 
to levy in its area a library cess in the form of a surcharge 
on the.property tax or house tax levied in such area, at 
the rate of three naye paise for every whole rupee in the 
property tax or house tax so levied. Section XII (1) (b) 
enables a local library authority, with the previous sanctiori 
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of the government, and with its direction, to increase the 
rate specified in clause (a). 

The rate limit set in clause (a) is improved by the terms 
of clause (b) Great Britain took nearly seventy years 
(1850-1919) to remove the library rate limit..;; Compared-to 
British library legislation, the! Madras Public Libraries Act; 
1948, iš certainly a. decided. improvement; and. offers scope, 
for advanced communities to establish a more efficient 
standard,,of library service. 

Section XII (2) outlines the mode. of .collection; òf the 
library«cess, (a) in the city. of Madras by. the. Corporation 
of : Madras ;-(b) in ‘areds within the jurisdiction. of municipal 

councils; by. the! municipal; council; (c) in'aréas within the 
jurisdiction, óf: panchayats: by,.the panchayat; and (d) in 
areas! inya. district not, within the jurisdiction. of municipal 
councils, ‘or -panchayats, by. the district.board, as if the 
cess. were a property tax or, house tax payable under the 
Madras, City Municipal. Act; 1919, or the Madras District 

Municipalities Act, 1920, or the Madras Local Board's Act, 
1920, as. the case may be, and all the relevant provisions of 
the said acts shall, apply accordingly. 

Provided that the government may, by notification, direct 
that forthe purposes of the. collection of the cess aforesaid, 
the .provisions-óf the: three Acts referred to, shall apply. 
subject to, such; ‘modifications, as may .be, specified. in the 
notification. 

‘Under Section. XH ; (3), the: four types,.of local. bodies, 
eify corporation, municipal, council, panchayat board and 
district board, are charged with the collection of the library: 
cess levied'in-their-areas, and payment to the local library, 
authorities concerned. . „Although , ;the, local library: autho; 
rities, are independent ‘bodies, 1 Cooperation between them 
and .the.,Jocal bodies, will bes: economical. and. helpful: 
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Section XIII lays dowr that a library fund shall be 
maintained from the proceeds of the cess, contributions, 
gifts and income from endowments made for the benefit 
of public libraries, special grants made by the government 
for any specific purposes connected with libraries, fees, 
fines and other amounts collected by the local library 
authority under any rules or regulations made under the 
Act. 

The government’s contribution to the library fund of all 
local library authorities, except that of the city of Madras, 
is fixed at a sum not less than that collected as library cess. 
Complete denial of state aid to the local library authority 
of the city of Madras reveals conspicuously- the disparity 
in the policy of state financial aid for the Madras city aréa 
and other areas. This is likely to create a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction .amongst the taxpayers of the city of Madras 
at having to make payments for library purposes without 
getting anything in return. On the other hand, diversion 
of the amount collected in the city to smaller local library 
authorities will certainly improve the financial stability of 
the smaller libraries, and thus result in equalization of 
library servicé to the population. 

Section XIV requires the maintenance of accounts of 
réceipts and expenditüre by each local library authority. 
The account is open to inspection, audit, disallowance and 
surcharge, as may be prescribed. 

` Section XV authorizes the government to supersede 
receipts and expenditure by each Jocal library authority 
whenever necessary, after stating the reasons for such 
action and providing an opportunity for the library 
authority to submit any explanations. 

Section XVI requires that every local library authority 
shall submit reports and returns from time to.time to the 
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Director of Public Libraries and also furnish any ínforma- 
tation wanted to the director or anyone deputed by him. 
Séction XVII empowers the director to inspect any 
public or aided library or any institution attached thereto, 
to satisfy himself that the provisions of the Act and the 
rules and regulations thereundex are duly carried out. 

Section XVIII authorizes the government to make 
rules and regulations in order to carry out the object of 
the Act. (See the scope of the rules in the text of the Act 
in Appendix I.) _ 

Section XIX is a miscellaneous one, containing the 
amendments to the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867, in its application to the Province. Instead ‘of one 
copy, five copies of a book printed by the printer of a 
press are to be delivered to the government, which will 
deposit four copies in the central library of the state and 
dispose of the fifth copy as it determines. 

Judging by the standards for library legislation, outlined: 
at the beginning of this chapter, the Madras Public 
Libraries Act, 1948, satishes most of the conditions and 
fails to come up to the standard only in a few respects. 

The Act is simple, general and above the political 
fortunes of a single party. It is mandatory and makés 
library service possible within limits and ensures financial 
security. It is wanting in provisions for building up a 
coordinated system of libraries, as other classes of libraries 
— university, research, etc.—do not come under its jurisdic- 
tion. The levy of fees is an anachronism and should 
forthwith be deleted. People’s representation in the local 
library authorities is inadequate and indirect. It should 
be so modified as to create earnestness and enthusiasm in 
the mass mind. The Act fails to provide measures for the 
education and training of library personnel While the 
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population of an. area forms. one natural, whole community; 
instead of-being'administered.by one.authority, ít-is.govern: 
ed , by, several, which .maintain artificial: boundaries - of 
administration, resulting in less of efficiency and economy, 
The Act fails .to provide sources: of, revenue, for: capital 
grants tor sites, buildings, initial- stocks of. books,. equip- 
ment, etc. -No public library has-been able to: meet these 
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A sarrsFACTORY library service to the community 
presupposes adequate grants to and secure income for the 
public library from the state revenues. State aid will 
automatically bring in state control and it is not unnatural 
that the fear is often expressed that such control may 
sometimes descend to the undesirable level of interference 
likely to aftect the freedom of public libraries in developing 
their programme. The experience of democratic countries, 
however, shows that this fear is unfounded. Library laws 
in these countries certainly ensure sufficient freedom to 
the local library authoritics. 

"In addition to providing a basic legal foundatiou 
and a wide range of services for libraries, the state has 
three other important responsibilities for public library 
development: (1) State grants-in-aid, (2) improvement 
of personnel by certification and other means, and (3) 
organization of a system of larger library units. "These are 
not entirely separate and distinct functions. On the con- 
trary they should be closely interrelated, since all these 
are essential in an effective organization of libraries. If 
the state is to subsidize libraries, it ought to be assured 
that their personnel is well qualified and that service units 
are large enough to be efficient. "' f 


1 J. W. Merrill: “State Aid to Public Libraries, " in C. B. 
Joeckel, (ed.) : Library Extension . Problems and Solutions, Chicago, 


1945, p. 195. 
P.LO—4 
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An identical view is expressed in the Roberts Committee 
Report, 1959. “The time has come to end the adoptive 
system. Controversies apart, it is evident that good libra. 
ries are of such importance to the whole community, 
whether in town or country, that it should be the statutory 
duty. and not merely an option, of a local authority to 
provide an efficient library service. 

“Parish councils should cease to be library authorities. 

“We therefore state as our opinion that, if the public 
in any area is to enjoy reasonable access to books of 
general significance, the smallest library authority shoul] 
be able to spend not less than £5,000 a year on the pur- 
chase of books of all kinds for the public library.” * 

These recommendations would ultimately lead to the 
formation and functioning of larger units of library autho- 
rity exercizing jurisdiction over a wider area and a larger 
population, thereby increasing the financial resources of 
the library and consequently efficiency in library service. 

In this coutext, it will be appropriate to compare the 
view of the Central Advisory Committee for libraries on 
the need for a workable and efficient unit of library service. 
“A library system based on a special cess linked with 
definite grants from general revenues can only be based 
on a library law .... The first question, therefore, to deter- 
mine is, what should be the sphere of work or size of a 
Library Authority ? 

“There are two aspects of the question. First, a library 
svstem must be a viable unit, ie. to say, it must have 
funds enough to give a fairly good library service for the 
varied tastes of readers. Secondly, a public library must 


3 


Great Britain, Ministry of Education: The Structure of the 
Public Library Service in England and Wales : Report of the Com- 
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have a representative choice of the literature produced in 
the language the people read. Literature is now provided 
in such large volumes and the stream of production is so 
swift that only large systems can have a budget big enough 
to cope with this flow of literature." A minimum of 
Rs. 1,00,000 is fixed as the annual expenditure on books 
to maintain an efficient library service by a library autho- 
rity which should not be smaller than a District Library 
System. 

This administrative unit of library service and its 
minimum annua! expenditure on books, below which an 
efficient and satisfactory library service could not be 
guaranteed, has been based on the findings of the “ Public 
‘Libraries for Asia"—Delhi Seminar, October, 1955. A 
convenient administrative unit is defined as " the smallest 
autonomous unit of public library service, administered by 
a single director, and with a governing board entrusted 
with the expenditure of all locally raised funds and the 
grant-in-aid from the state or national resources. It is 
envisaged that such a unit would comprise such services 
as are required according to the size and population of 
the area with a central library, branch libraries, deposit 
stations, mobile libraries, etc., and including both lending 
and reference services for children and adults according to 
need. The selection of this unit, as the real basis for 
development of public libraries, is a matter of some im- 
portance. It should be a viable area as regards finance 
and administration, and should conform as far as possible 
to existing local administrative boundaries ....For ideal 
development. the area chosen should contain both rural 





mittee appointed by the Minister of Education, September, 1957, 
London, H.M.S.O., 1959, pp. 10-13. 
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and urban districts.”* The average population of a dis- 
trict in India being 10,00,000 and with nearly a fifth of the 
population as literate, it has beeu considered advisable to 
recommend that a minimum of 50,000 literate persons 
should constitute a viable unit for library service provided 
the unit is financially able to meet its responsibilities. 

Just as the state assumes the obligation to educate its 
citizens through financial aid to schools and colleges, it is 
equally necessary that it should assume the responsibility 
of providing for publie library expenditure, for public 
libraries supplement and continue the work of the insti- 
tutions of formal education. 

State grants to local library authorities are usually 
intended to make it possible (1) to maintain the required 
standard of library provision, (2) to encourage develop- 
ment of the libraries, and (3) to give the state library 
authority a proper share in the guidance and control, of 
library policy. 

The policy adopted in state aid to public libraries should 
determine the total amount of financial aid; its use for 
general expenditure or for a specific purpose; and the 
manner of its allocation on the basis of the total proceeds 
from library taxes levied and collected by local library 
authorities. State grants should be made available only 
if these local authorities continuc to make reasonable 
efforts on their own to support the local library service. 
The state may make it legally obligatory that the local 
library authorities levy a library tax at à minimum rate 
at least before state grants are allocated. The Madras 
Public Libraries Act, 1948, Section XII (1) (a) is an 
example of such provision. State grants must be made in 


5 Frank M. Gardner: “The Development of National Public 


Library Services,” Public Libraries for Asia, UNESCO, 1956, p. 25. 
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such a way that an unsatisfactory library service in a unit 
gradually becomes effective and adequate. State grants 
Should not go to strengthen and promote unqualified per- 
sonnel in public libraries. It should be insisted that local 
library authorities maintain a reasonable standard of per- 
formance which should be determined and enforced by thc 
state library authority. Under the Madras Act the Director 
of Public Libraries carries out the latter function. 

The-formula for state aid should be determined accord- 
ing.to the needs of individual states. If Section XIII (8) 
of the Madras Act provides for an amount of state aid 
to the local library authority not less than the sum realized 
locally as library cess, other states, such as Bombay. 
Hyderabad, etc., may contribute less or more according to 
conditions prevailing in their respective areas, Standards 
of state contribution prevailing in the U. S.. A. vary from 
13 to 88 per cent of the total public library expenditure. 
The allocation is better determined by law than by admini- 
strative decision. 

Population is an essential and the simplest measure to 
determine the amount of state aid to public libraries. 
The number of members in a community to be provided 
library service determines its range and reed. The condi- 
tions of urban and rural communities present a contrast. 
Generally, urban.areas in modern times are comparatively 
more prosperous and levy a higher rate of library tax 
than rural areas with similar population figures. If state 
aid is based on population only, the urban public library, 
whose need for state aid is not so pressing and essential, 
gets the benefit in a higher measure, whereas the poor 
finances of the rural public library or of a small unit do 
not get augumented in a similar manner. The standard of 
library service will thus be considerably improved in certain 
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types of libraries (cities, towns) while other types (in rural 
areas—district boards, village panchayats) will either 
remain static or even deteriorate. In order to overcome 
the glaring disparity in library service in different areas, 
population alone cannot, therefore, be the sole measure 
to determine the allocation of state grants. It can be 
taken as a partial basis only. 

"Equalization of library service should be a major 
objective of the state aid formula."* People in rural towns 
and villages, with low tax-paying capacity due to theif 
economic level, need library service in as ample a measure 
as the more fortunate residents in municipal and corpora- 
tion cities. Unless the state provides a minimum level of 
financial support, it will not be possible for small local 
library authorities to establish and maintain satisfactory 
library service in their areas. The smaller the population 
in an area, the greater will be the necessity for state aid, 
if equalization of library service is the objective of library 
legislation. 

It is the practice in several countries to measure the 
taxable capacity of the population by taking into consi- 
deration the assessed valuation of property (per capita 
and its annual income). “All property in the area of the 
particular local authority is assessed or given what is term- 
ed a ‘rateable value’, which, broadly speaking, is the 
income that the said property would realise annually if let 
empty, after making due allowance for repairs and main- 
tenance (e.g. the rateable yalue of the ordinary small house 
in the London suburban areas averages something like 
£30—£35). The sum of all the assessments in the autho- 
rity (and these include all types of property such as houses, 

* €.°B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow: National Plan for Public 
Library Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, p. 62. 
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shops and factories) is termed the rateable value of that 
local government area or the sum which would be realised 
if each rate payer were called upon to pay £ for £ of the 
rateable value of their property.” * 

As it is necessary to work out the library rate and to assess 
the total library tax of an individual rate payer in a given 
area, the following formule may be adopted: l 





j Library estimates | Income from | b 
of expenditure j fnes, etc. ( =a) ibay date) 
( Total rateable value of the area) 
Rateable value of f Total library tax 
4 the property of an $ X (Library rate) = to be paid by a 
L individual 1 rate-payer 


1 
Total library tax paid 
by a rate-payer | vet 
Average cost = 
5 = 
y 


Mn 





Number of members head in a family 


of his family 





-The equalization formula of additional aid to low 
income library authorities “will then provide larger per 
capita grants-in-aid to local library authorities serving 
communities with low per capita assessed valuations and 
vice versa. ^ A common method of applying the equaliza- 
tion formula is to require each local unit to levy a tax at 
at least a minimum rate ; the state then adds to the amount 
produced by this tax in each unit a sum sufficient to reach 
a predetermined minimum per capita revenue for the 
whole state. This method requires an equal effort on the 


à Edmund V. Corbett: An Introduction to Public Librarianship, 
2nd ed., London, 1952, p. 39. 
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part of each community and makes the state responsible 
for maintaining a minimum level of library support. 
Whatever the kind of formula adopted, the state should 
make a substantial proportion of its library subsidy 
available to the libraries which need assistance most. "* 

The. modern trend in library development is to estab- 
lish large unit libraries extending their service over a 
wide area. Sometimes state aid to demonstration libraries 
(e.g, Delhi Public Library) which may be stationary or 
mobile may be very fruitful. However, a composite 
formula, based on population, equalization and large 
service units, can be adopted by states having a compre- 
hensive plan to develop library service throughout their 
area. 


Fundamentals of Public Library Finance 


A public library, just like other publie institutions must 
be based on sound financial foundations. The financial 
aid is justified only when the community served feels that 
the public library is fulfilling the objectives for which 
it exists. Unless its revenues are dependable, it cannot 
discharge its obligations and guarantee continuity , of 
service. “Public library income should have a sound 
basis in law. Sources of revenue , should be assured. 
within reasonable limits, and final authority for determin- 
ing the annual library income should be vested in the 
legislative body”? of the state in which it is located. 

Non-revenue producing and non-profit making as the 

" C. B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow: National Plan for Public 
Library Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, p. 62. 

* American. Library Association Committee on Postwar Plaa- 
ing . Post-war Standards for Public Libraries, 1943, pp. 51-5. 
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public library is, the results of its work are intangible in 
quality and cannot be measured precisely. The society 
which benefits from its services should unmistakably 
demonstrate the need for adequate funds for its upkeep 
and development. A country like India, which has a 
longer tradition than any other for respect and love for 
learning and literature, should be able to find the necessary 
funds for its public libraries. In future, public library 
finarice will tend to depend more on the general public 
revenues of the country or state than on library taxes on 
the assessed value of property. 

The two accepted standards to measure the adequacy 
of library income are (1) annugl per capita expenditure. 
(2) the total minimum income below which no library 
unit, regardless of size, should fall. The American 
Library Association Committee on post-war Planning 
has proposed as standards for annual per capita support 
for public libraries: $1.50 for “minimum” service 
$2.25 for “good” service and $3.00 for “superior T 
service. A statistical analysis of public library expendi- 
ture in the U.S. A. yields the same ^ minimum " service 
figure of $ 1.50 as the per capita national expenditure for 
this purpose. Experience and research conducted in 
other countries show that adequate library income cannot 
be obtained without large units of library service. A 
population. of 50,000 may be expected to provide thc 
minimum essentials for a satisfactory library service. 

The Roberts Committee Report recommends that 2s 
per heed of population as the minimum annual expendi- 
ture on purchase of books is likely to guarantee a satis- 
factory library service. The Advisory Committee for 
Libraries, India, calculates Rs. 23,000,000 or 0.63 np per 
head of population as the minimum annual expenditure 
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for library service, excluding capital expenditure. The 
financial structure of the public libraries of a nation must 
xest on a sound foundation of reasonable local library 
rates, state grants-in-aid, and central aid in agreed pro- 
portions : 60, 25 and 15 per cent respectively. This alloca- 
tion of library revenues is adopted by several countries in 
the West. Variation of these proportions will, however, 
be necessary from state to state in India, depending upon 
local finances, the library units and their size. 

Income from local library taxation and state grants- 
in-aid will ordinarily cover current operational expenses 
of public libraries. Where the income from these sources 
is insufficient to provide the necessary minimum of librarv 
service, it will be necessary for the state government to 
contribute additional grants to keep up the minimum 
standard of library service. : 

State grants to local library authorities of a wrong type 
will only tend to perpetuate an uneconomie and wasteful 
library system. “If it is manifest, for example, that à 
Small city and the authority for the surrounding rural 
areas should have a joint library service with one central 
library and headquarters for the combined districts, it 
would be wrong to make appreciable grants to the 
authorities to enable them to pursue their own indepen- 
dent and wasteful courses. The more the grant, the 
greater the likelihood of duplication of effort, in addition. 
by consolidating the local ‘vested interests’ the path to 
union or coordination becomes more difficult. Therefore, 
whenever patticipation in large schemes is desirable. 
grants should be made conditional upon their introduction 
and maintenance.” § 

8 


L. R. MeColvin: Public Library Extension, UNESCO. 1950. 


p. 27 
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The financial provisions discussed above do not take 
into account the sums required for the building to house 
a library and the collection of books to serve as its nucleus. 
It is a simple fact that without a suitable building and a 
comprehensive stock of books and other equipment no 
library could function. If at all a small part of the annual 
proceeds of library income can be set apart towards these 
major items of expenditure, it will still require considerable 
outlay of money at the initial stages. 

The state should sanction the estimated expenditure 
for constructing library buildings as capital outlay. These 
grants should be based on accepted principles and in pro- 
portion to the needs of the community. Capital grants 
made for buildings may include the remodelling expenses 
of existing buildings and the expenses for the equipment 
of a library. 

Having secured the financial guarantee for a library's 
expenses through library laws and state cooperation, it is 
necessary to make arrangements to ensure that the funds 
are properly administered and spent. The financial 
procedures of the library should include budgeting and 
cost accounting. Periodic and regular reports of its 
financial transactions should be submitted in proper form 
to the library authority and to the state authority. 


Public Library Budget Estimates 





Income Rs. Expenditure Rs. 
i. Library Rate 1. Books 
2. Library receipts, ` 2 Newspapers 
overdue charges and Periodicals 
and other penalties ; 3, Book-binding 
Sale of catalogues, and repair 
Rent from Lecture 4. Furniture and 


Halls, ctc. Fittings 
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Income Rs. Expenditure Rs. 
8. Interest on 5. Printing and stationery 
Eudowments, Gifts. 6. Salaries of Libary 
4. Gifts Establishment 
5. State subsidy (including superannuation) 
7. Rent for building 
(if hired) 


8. Repayment of loan 
and interest 
9. Maintenance of 
building and equipment 
10. Heating, lighting, 
ventilation 
1l. Miscellaneous 





Total Total 





A librarys budget should include all sources of its. 
revenue— publie, private, local, state and national. The 
estimated expenditure should include the following major 
items: books and reading material, salaries of the library 
personnel, shelving and other equipment. binding, print- 
ing, heating, lighting, ventilation, transport, postage, 
insurance and other contingencies. No hard and fast 
proportion of the income to be spent on these items can 
be laid down. Amongst the items of expenditure connect- 
ed with the operation of a library, books and staff are the 
major ones and the most important. Allocations to these 
two items should bé liberal and in conformity with 
approved standards. i 

“As a general norm applicable to many libraries, the 
following proportions of expenditures may be suggested : 
60 per cent for library salaries; 20 per cent for books. 
periodicals and binding ; and 20 per cent for other operat- 
ing expenditures. In many other libraries, specially in 
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large cities, it may be desirable to adopt a 65—17.5—17.5 
per cent ratio.for these three items" " In England, the 
ratio for these items is slightly different: books, perio- 
dicals and binding—38 per cent, salaries 45 per cent, 
and maintenance 17 per cent. It may be suggested that 
under Indian conditions the total expenditure may be 
divided equally into two parts: (1) cost of library esta- 
blishment, and (2) cost of books and other items of main- 
tenance. As it is particularly essential to provide au able 
library staff at the initial stages of library establishment 
so as to ensure the success of various library projects, 
salaries of the staff will necessarily require 50 per cent of 
the total revenues. If the library development plan of 
any state of India fails to take account of the necessity 
for a liberal provision for salaries, the future of the public 
library will rest on shaky foundations and it may even 
happen that all the effort expended may prove futile. 

The Advisory Committee for Libraries has, with reason- 
able farsightedness, accepted this formula of ours by 
stating in its Report that "the world over the average 
recurring expenditure on a library in items other than staff 
(books, lighting, maintenance, etc.) is equal to that on 
the staff. " ^ 


* C. B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow: National Plan for Public 
Library Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, 
pp. 101-2. ` 

1 India, Ministry of Education: Report of Advisory Committee 
for Libraries, 1959, p. 113. 


9. Library Personnel: Their Education 
and Training ; Their Duties and 
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Books WILL not shape themselves into a library. 
It is the persons who are responsible for their use and 
distribution that make or mar the success of a library 
in attempting to fulfil its objectives. It is a fallacy, which 
still persists in certain quarters, that a good collection of 
books is enough to ensure the successful working of a 
library. A book is a dormant object until its effective use 
in the hands of a reader is found. It assumes dynamic 
qualities and becomes capable of revolutionizing human 
thought and action when a certain use is found for it. 
The persons who can perform this transformation are the 
librarian ‘and his staff. Therefore, besides a good collec- 
tion of books, it is equally essential that the staff employed 
are competent and qualified to fit the books and other 
reading material to the desires and needs of readers. 
Public libraries in India, which are still underdeveloped in 
this respect, will, from the very outset, require efficient 
leaders of the library profession in a larger measure than 
other countries, which are several decades ahead.: 
"Librarians are chiefly concerned with making printed 
matter of all types (books, periodicals, pamphlets, maps, 
legislative reports and historical documents) readily 
available for the use of students, research Workers, legis- 
lators, government officials, and the public generally. 
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They investigate the reading interests and demands of the 
people served by the library and adjust the services of the 
library to suit the needs of its community. They publicize 
the library services by means of bulletins, bibliographies, 
and newspaper stories. They select and purchase books 
and other material, use established methods for classifying, 
cataloguing, shelving and circulating books; and assist 
readers to find books and information best suited to their 
individual interests. They help children and young people 
in or out of school to broaden their acquaintance with. 
books and to acquire a taste for reading. They give 
special service to adults as to which books may entertain 
them or give them desired information. They assist 
school systems in setting up elementary and advanced 
classes in cultural subjects, and foster reading and dis- 
cussion groups for adults who wish to continue their 
education. In addition, they coordinate the work of the 
library with that of other departments in a school, univer- 
sity or research organization or with other agencies of 
a citv, country, state, or the federal government. "! 

If such a varied and limitless responsibility is to be 
met, merely good and adequate collections of books will 
not be found enough ; educated and trained library staff 
to administer the library is equally essential. When the 
Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948, comes into full 
operation over the regions of its jurisdiction, the strength 
of library staff that would be needed, as estimated by 
Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, * is given in the table below. 


1 U. S. National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel : 
The Job of the Librarian, (Occupational Brief No. 29), Washington, 
1945, pp. 1-2. . 

? S, R. Ranganathan: Library Legislation, Madras Library 
Association, 1953, pp. 221-8. 
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| 
| City library. system ie library system 
Russ |. Giraud 
MENU Profes- 'Non-profes-, Profes- iNon-profes- Total 
sional | sional sional | . sional 
ba { ! i f 
Tamil Nad 872 1,279 | 2,425 ' 5,033 | 9,609 
1 l 
Kerala 63 | 88 165 369 685 
South | i i ; 
Kanara 37 | 52 | 103, i 196 388 
f n $ 
Andhra i 
State | 328 444 | 1,982 4,231 6,935 
i d | | 
TOTAL 1,300 1,863 4,625 j 9,829 17,617 











D A TREE 
Professional staff tor Madras State and Andhra State = 1,300 

and 4,625 = 5,925 

Professional staff for State Central Library for Madras State 

and Andhra State = 30 and 20 = 50 

Grand total of professional staff required for both states when 

the M.P.L. Act is in force = 5,975 or nearly 6,000 


These figures are based on the likely needs of the 
population according to the 1951 census and on their 
literacy characteristics. Incidentally, it may be pointed 
out that about * 1,20,000 librarians will be needed to serve 
An adequate library system for independent India. ™ 

The professional and non-professional staff that will be 
required for a national library service has been estimated 
in the Report of the Advisory Committee for Libraries, 
1959, taking into consideration the various library units 
which will function throughout the country. 


5 Indian Librarian, V. 3 (June 1948), pp. 5-7. 
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i No. of service points 
State Libraries 


including Himachal Pradesh and Delhi... 16 
District Libraries (325-15) to be served by 

State Libraries Ai "E id m 310 
City Libraries aa Xd eh T 163 
Branch Libraries in cities ies bets vs 300 
Mobile Library Units ae i eee 400 
Block | Libraires m MS ‘a - 4,500 


Panchayat Libraries (one 10: every 5-6 villages) 1,00,000 
manned by Vohmtary or Honorary workers. 


The average staff in order to ensure a satisfactory level 
of library service would be: 


(1) 


(6) 


State Library—One State Librarian, one Deputy Librarian, 

one Assistant Librarian, Twenty-two protessional assistants, 

and fifty-five other non-prolessional personnel : 

District Library—One Librarian, one Assistant Librarian, 

three professional assistants and nme other not-professional 

personnel , 

City Library-—One Librarian, one Deputy Libranan (except in 

cities with a population of les than 5 lakhs), one Assistant 

Librarian (except m cities with a population of le than 

2 lakhs), professional assistants mmimum 2, and maximum 18 
< 

according to populatiou served , 

City Branch Library —One Librarian, two professional - assis- 

tants and five non-prolesstonal personuel . 

Mobile Library—Two professional assistants and three. other 

personnel; and 

Block Library—Ome hbrarían and two other personnel. 


It will be possible on the basis of this data. to work out 


the total strength of various categories of staff that may 
be required by the different types of library and calculate 


P.L.O.—5 
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the expenditure according to the scale of salaries recom- 
mended as a fair wage. 


(9) 
(10) 


(E) 


Panchayat Librarian or Voluntary helper 


Libraian Town — Population 
Librarian a 3s 
Librarian/Professional 
Assistant 


» 


Deputy Librarian of a) 
larger city, Assistant ) 


“Librarian, State Central ) 


Library ) 
District Librarian/Librarian) 
City — Polipulation over ) 
1,00,000/Deputy State ) 


Central Librarian ) 
State Central Librarian 
Non-Professiona! — Clerk, 


Typist, Accountant, Driver 
Manual inferior Staff 


5 20,000-50,000 
Branch Librarian/Block Libraiian 
Assistant Librarian District/City 

Librarian City-Population/ ) 50,000-1,00,000 


Rs. per month 
15 
100 
120 


240 
270 
312 
420 


100 
58 


Adequacy and competency of library staff should be 
guaranteed if the public is to receive the guidance and 
assistance it needs in a library. The Delhi Seminar on 
Public Libraries for Asia organized in 1955 suggested that 
expenditure on staff should not be less than 45 per cent 
of the total budget of a library, and the Roberts Committee 
in its Report, 1959, recommends the employment of one 
assistant (professional) per 3,000 of population. These two 
recommendations are not only commendable but essential 
for adoption in staff recruitment to Indian libraries. 

In short, all countries will require more qualified librarv 
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personnel than are available at present, as the poten- 
tialities of a library are fully recognized. “The maximum 
of the superior personnel needed for productive public 
relations should be put in the field at the very beginning. 
Once the movement gains momentum, there will be no 
need to increase the number of routine men considerably 
and the number of superior men with organizing capacity 
and leadership."* This does not mean that qualified 
personnel are less needed in existing libraries. The older 
and larger a library is, the more taxing are the decisions 
to be arrived at. Small errors of judgment assume 
. magnified proportions and cost more to rectify. There- 
fore, librarians of competence and expexience are needed 
always, whether libraries are to be started or have already 
been established. 

Jt is essential to state what is meant by the competence 
of a librarian. It can be defined as the ability success- 
fully and economically to perform the varied operations 
and responsibilities attached to the post, of which to bring 
the right book to the right reader at the right time is the 
most important. In order to attain confidence and ability 
in the performance of his task, a librarian requires proper 
education and training. Just as a physician or a barrister 
is allowed to work in a hospital or court of law only after 
proper education, training and certification, so also a libra- 
rian can be called a librarian and recruited for work in 
a library, only after he or she has obtained these qualifica- 
tions: (1) a sound general education ; (2) professional 
education and training at an accredited school of librarian- 
‘ship in India or abroad ; and (3) the possession of a certi- 
ficate issued by a statutory authority. ^ Librarianship 


4 S. R. Ranganathan: Library Legislation, Madras Library 
Association, 1958, p. 282. 
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today is a highly complex profession requiring specific and 
detailed knowledge of many kinds—personnel, financial, 
bibliographical and bibliothecal The complicated ser- 
vices which a modern library renders do not organize and 
run themselves but must be organized and operated ; they 
must be modified, improved and extended in the light of 
changing conditions. This can be done only by one who 
knows the objectives and potentialities of the library, the 
techniques. tools and means of achieving them, and the 
purposes and limitations of the means. The head of a 
library must, in short, be thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of modern librarianship. No matter how successful 
and illastrious a writer or scholar may be in his own field. 
he js not, without this knowledge, qualified to direct a 
library and he cannot be expected to do successfully. "5 

An interesting assessment of the professional attitude of 
a librarian is made by Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian, 
University of California Library, in his The Elements of 
a Good Librarian.’ "Not long ago I had visits, a month 
apart, from the head of a library and from a clerical 
employee in that library's order department. The one has 
a Ph.D. m so-called library service, having written a 
dissertation on library housekeeping ; the other has a B.A. 
Each asked a question. 

` The Doctor of Philosophy asked, * How is your multiple 
order form working?’ 

“The bachelor of arts asked, “How do you stimulate 
faculty members to order books ín arcas where the library 
is weak?" 


> J. P. Danton: Education for Libraiianship, UNESCO, 1949, 
pp. 5-6. 


" Lawrence. Clark Powel: “The Elements of a Good Librarian, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 34, 1, September 1959, p. 45. 
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“Which of the two is professional? 

"Suppose you are the head of a small library, and at 
closing time on a day when you are due to hurry home 
and take your wife to a social engagement, there arrives 
a person who has come a distance in urgent need to use 
a special collection and who has been delayed by an 
accident. What do you do? The answer you give will 
tell me whether or not vou are the member of a pro- 
fession. " 

The kind of professional education should fit persons 
for their role in libraries, in life and in society. The early 
period of professional education for librarianship. up to 
1850, made the librarian a builder, collector and preserver. 
The middle- period. 1850-1900, saw a little advance in 
making the librarian a technical expert in classification. 
cataloguing, circulation of books and other routine opera- 
tions. Pionsers like Anthony Paniza and Edward 
Edwards at the British Museum. Mehil Dewey. C. A. 
Cutter and Charles Jowett in the U.S.A. and Dr. S. 
R. Ranganathan in India embellished the techniques and 
Approach to modern librarianship. In the modern period. 
1950 onwards, the professional education of librarians lays 
more stress on the life and thought of the people than on 
library techniques. No doubt classification, cataloguing. 
open access to books. efficient charging methods, biblio- 
graphical and reference service procedures are necessary 
techniques in the making of a hbrarian. Rut thev are 
only means to an end: they are tools in his hands so that 
he may do his job more skilfully and successfully. The 
gradual change in professional thought and practice during 
the last 150 years is due to the important changes in the 
relation between the individual and the state. Conse- 
quently, the current trends in pratessional education lay 
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greater emphasis on people and the humanistic approach 
in every activity of the library. 

There should be a national plan for the education and 
training of public library personnel. Fortunately, India 
could draw on the experience of other countries which 
have a good record of implementing such plans. Great 
Britain and America offer sufficient and useful lessons for 
adoption in this country. In Britain, the (British) Library: 
Association, a chartered body, is in sole charge of the 
professional education of librarians. In the U.S.A., the 
Board of Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association has decentralized the function in 
favour of universities and colleges and has retained for 
itself only the task of accrediting. The standard is main- 
tained on a national and uniform level by these methods. 
Whether the professional education of a librarian is 
imparted by a university school or department or a pro- 
fessional association, it is of utmost importance that 
high standards are maintained in the teaching level. The 
responsibility of supplying suitable and tested personnel 
to man the libraries of the country up to the professional 
level will rest on these centres of professional education. 
In order to fulfil the expectations of society, the schools 
of librarianship must be properly and efficiently organized. 
Members of the faculty of a library school should be 
persons with high academic and professional attainments. 
vision and leadership and should be able to foster inde- 
pendent thinking in the prospective librarians. Library 
schools should assume a role of leadership in order that 
the static condition in librarianship is overcome and pro- 
gress is achieved. 


The basic curriculum of library schools should include 
instructions and study in: 
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(1) Classification (theory and practice), 

(2) Cataloguing (theory and practice), 

(3) Library organization, 

(4) Library administration, 

(5) Bibliography, book-selection and reference methods 
and work, and 

(6) Philosophy of librarianship and Public Relations. 


Schools which will undertake to produce specialized per- 
sonnel such as children's librarians, extension librarians, 
etc., should provide for specialization in the subject field 
by the addition of one subject, history aud bibliography, 
e.g. the librarian of a chemical research institute should 
be equipped with a thorough knowledge of the history 
and bibliography of chemistry. 

One academic year of a post-graduate course is consi- 
dered normally sufficient to cover the fundamental subjects 
of study and to initiate the student to the field of 
librarianship. It is an erroneous notion to maintain that 
a perfect librarian is moulded after a years study at 
a library school It is just the beginning and much 
remains for the student to learn and develop in the course 
of his work in libraries, in the midst of people and books. 
The library schools can only open before the student a 
clear perspective of what is expected of him as a librarian. 
It is for him to acquit himself successfully in his perform- 
ance, by mental discipline and a humanistic approach to 
the work in libraries. 

In order to attract the proper and best type of persons 
to library school education, public librarianship should 
be ranked in high honour in the state civil service. It 
should provide for advancement in administrative rank 
and as a subject or functional specialist. 
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It is equally essential that the salaries of public librarians 
should be attractive in order that persons of high quality 
take to librarianship as their career. 

It may not be out of place here to give a brief outline 

the facilities for education and training that exist in 
India today. “The course of lectures on library science 
delivered at the University of the Punjab in the autumn 
of 1915 was, so far as is known, the first attempt at library 
training in British India, although a librarv class has been 
held at Baroda for three or four years, a result of the 
sojourn in the Gaekwar’s dominions of Mr. A. W. -Borden, 
an American librarian. ”7 

A short and simple course of training was given at the 
Madras University from 1930 during the summer of each 
year. Though short, it was an effective course of study 
and training. After a few years, the Madras University 
further expanded the programme ot education for libra- 
rianship by conducting a course of one academic year. 
leading to the Diploma in Library Science. Special 
giliphasis is given to the teaching of Colon classification 
and the classified catalogue. The Punjab University con- 
tinued to provide instruction in library science: extending 
over six months and awarded certificates till about 1940. 
The then Imperial Library (now National Library) at 
Calcutta provided some measure of practical training. 
Andhra. Bombay and Calcutta universities also organized 
courses of instruction and study in librarv science. But. 
it has been the proud privilege of the author to organize 
a graduate school of library science at the Banaras Hindu 
University in the vear 1942. Education and training 
imparted at this university can well compare with that of 


A. D. Dickinson: The Punjab Library 


Primer. Lahore, 
University of the Punjab, 1916, pp. 6-7. 
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any other successful centre of study. Provision for 
advanced study and research leading to the Ph.D. degrec 
is under the consideration of the Banaras Hindu University. 

The Delhi University organized a’ course of study and 
training in library science in 1947. The course extends 
over one academic year leading to the Diploma in Library 
Science. Further expansion has been effected by providing 
advanced courses of study for the second and subsequent 
years leading to the Master’s and Ph. D. degrees in library 
science. Nagpur and Ujjain universities have also pro- 
vided courses of training in librarianship. 

The working of these centres of education and training 
for librarianship in the past reveals that no special 
emphasis is Jaid in the curriculum on problems connected 
with the organization and development of the public 
libraries of the country, which is not only vast but under- 
developed. To ensure that these educating agencies are 
not taken by surprise by a sudden and increased demand 
for qualified personnel for the public libraries of the 
country, measures should be taken. without further loss 
of time, to expand and improve the structure. staff and 
finance of these agencies. Otherwise. the country will 
have to face a serious shortage of qualified personnel. 
The qualified personnel required for a public library will 
be of two types : (1) professional and (2) non-professional. 
The education and training of these two types will vary 
because of the different functions attached to these 
personnel. 

l. Professional education and training at a graduate 
library school for personnel who expect to become leaders 
and chief librarians, and for those who in turn will become 
teachers of library science will be of a very high order. 

2. Training, of non-professional personnel will be 
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elementary, consisting of routine and practical demonstra- 
tion of various time-saving operations and techniques in 
a modem library. Such a course will be shorter than 
that for the professional group and limited to two or three 
months and conducted by library associations with the 
cooperation of some well-organized libraries near by. - 

As the success of a library largely depends on its per- 
sonnel, ^ the danger of considering that anyone can become 
a successful librarian cannot be too strongly emphasized.” $ 

The selection of (1) a chief librarian should be governed 
by (i) educational, and (ii) personal qualifications. He 
or she should possess a university degree and a diploma 
Or degree in library science from an accredited school. 
Possession of considerable and varied experience of librarv 
work should be a decided advantage. The personal quali- 
fications will include the candidate's abilities as leader in 
community affairs and as a wise administrator of publie 
funds. (2) Library assistants, who should belong to the 
professional category of personnel, should be university 
graduates and hold a certificate or diploma in library 
Science of an approved school. They should have made 
some background study of community affairs and should 
be well-disciplined in library techniques. 

Non-professional library personnel should have educa- 
tional qualifications, at least a secondary school certificate. 
They should be actuated by a desire to help others and 
a willingness to work hard and cooperate with their fellow 
workers. 

At present, library schools and professional training 
centres in India are yet to receive a kind word from any 
section of the public. Even the academic world still does 


* C. O. Houle: Libraries in Adult 


and Fundamental Education. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1951, p. 195. 
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not believe that there can be anything like education for 
librarianship and a curriculum of studies for library 
science. But at the same time everyone wants library 
services to be first rate. l 

Instead of assuming a complacent attitude over past 
performance, the faculty members of the library schools 
should aim at raising the standards and obtain a similar 
status for the library profession as that enjoyed by other 
important professions like medicine, law or engineering. 

“Too much emphasis on mere techniques, faculties 
too limited in academic and professional background, too 
much crowded into one year, curricula too broad, not deep 
enough, insufficient integration with other departments 
of the university, schools not educating for leadership 
either in subject fields or in administration, Master's 
curriculum only an extension of the Bachelors (or 
Diploma) curriculum, little distinction between technical 
and professional aspects, schools not sufficiently aware of 
the needs of the profession, schools not selecting students 
with sufficient care"? should be avoided. The library 
school which takes warning of these pitfalls will recruit 
“teachers on the evidence of teaching and personal ability 
rather than the mere possession of degrees. Superior 
teaching ability requires knowledge of the subject, but 
it also requires imagination in high degree to adopt 
teaching procedures to the students under instruction. It 
involves constant search for better methods of encouraging 
students to learn for themselves, to evaluate evidence, to 
test ideas. An excellent teacher is rarer than a Ph.D.." ” 


® N, C. Vandeusen : Professional Education for Librarianship, 
summary in Bernard Berlson (cd): Education for Librarianship. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1939, p. 187. 

10 Ibid, p. 202. 


6. The Library Building, Its Planning 
and Architecture 
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MODERN LIBRARY architecture begins from 1857. 
with the completion and opening of the famous reading 
room of the British Museum. Panizzi designed this read- 
ing room, directed its construction, and made an epoch 
in the history of library buildings, " because for the first 
time a clear spatial distinction was made in provisions for 
use and storage of books. The functional construction 
Of a stack room such as the one which surrounded the 
British Museum's reading room and filled in the open 
Space of the rectangle in Sir Robert Smirke's building not 
ouly was the fist on English soil but also far ahead of 
its time. "' The library buildings in Oxford disclose a 
sort of compromise between the traditions of the Bodleian. 
with its series of reading rooms as a future library centre 
and a functional stack room for the gigantic collection in 
the new Bodleian on Broad Street. It is the archi- 
tectural style of the smaller library buildings that were 
erected in the first half of the 20th century that represents 
some modern standards in library design and planning. 
“Too many of our libraries were built in a bad period of 
British architecture—over ornamental, with too much 
functionless brick work, too few windows, and an air of 
dinginess and unfriendliness. The only quality they ever 
possessed was that they were substantial, and th 


1 


at is no 


Albert Piedeek : A History of Libraries in Great Britain and 
North America, Chicago, A L.A.. 1947, pp. 72-8. 
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longer an advantage, because although the premises are 
now too small and ill suited for modern requirements, 
it is difficult to secure their replacement. It is a great 
pity that some of our oldest systems are the most handi- 
capped bv out-moded buildings. "* 

The history of library architecture in the United States 
of America presents a different picture. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries housing libraries did not involve any problems, 
because -the libraries were far and few and were of 
negligible size with limited use made by the, people. 
Harvard's first library building called Gore Hall was 
designed after the model of the King’s Chapel in Cam- 
bridge, and completed m 1841. In 1871 books overflowed 
the accomodation and a book wing. the first stack in 
America was added to the building. Expansion of 
further wings continued till 1915. In almost all the great 
libraries of America, expansion. of buildings was carried 
out, because of the underestimation of the quickness in 
growth of libraries. at the time of planning the building. 
Great American libraries that were established at the close 
of the 19th century profited by the experiences of the past 
and the library buildings were planned liberally enough to 
admit of future growth, without much alteration or 
addition. 

Justin Winsor, who submitted a “Special report on 
Librarv Buildings” in 1876 (p. 465-75) has provided a plan 
for a library of 1,000,000 with seven tiers and a logical 
arrangement of public and staff rooms. He broke awas 
from the traditional design of architects and opinions of 
library trustees by insisting that the public library build- 
ing of a city should be functional in its features and above 


2 Lionel R, McColvin: The Chance to Read. Loudon, 1955. 
pp. 30-1, 
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architectural monstrosities. With the establishment of 
Camegie libraries towards 1900, standard types of public 
library buildings, containing a high degree of uniformity 
in plans and equipment, were constructed. 

"But America’s contribution to the development of 
library architecture has been even more typical and epoch- 
making in the interior design of the building than in 
exterior styles. This development came to fruition in the 
last four decades, perhaps even more rapidly in the public 
libraries than in the university libraries. It involved two 
problems, the position of the stack relative to the building 
as a whole and the functional differentiation of public 
rooms . .. , The position and function of the stack is 
perhaps one of the most difficult problems of library archi- 
tecture, and American libraries have provided a wealth 
of interesting and instructive examples.... The pro- 
gressive moves which brought the mass of books closer 
and closer to the points of use were made possible by 
advances in illumination, ventilation, temperature control, 
and the desired independence from all external physical 
conditions. " ? 

The historial background of library architecture of these 
two great countries maintaining a high standard of public 
library service to the people for over a century is quite 
helpful in formulating the general considerations in plan- 
ning public library buildings. The idea of- a public 
library as a mere respository of books unwanted and 
unused is no longer current. The publie library today is 
a community centre for cultural, educational, and infor- 
mational activities. It has to furnish dependable, specific 


* Albert Predeek: A History of Libraries in Great Britain and 
North America, Chicago, A.L.A., 1947, pp. 199.4. 
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and diverse iuformation and facts demanded of it by 
all sections of the public. It must, therefore, be planned 
to accommodate suitable materials with the help of which 
these functions can be performed economically and 
efficiently by the library staff to the full satisfaction of 
the readers. It wil be advantageous even in a small 
library building programme to plan for carrying out exten- 
sion services which may be a necessity with the- growth 
of the library and the population around the area. 

In the planning of a library building there are certain 
fundameutal needs to be fulfilled, if the plan is to be 
a successful one. 

i. The physical design of the library building itself 
will be governed by its function as a library, that is to 
say by the character of the work to be done in its pre- 
mises and the people who will use it. This principle 
implies that the interior of the building must be planned 
before the exterior can be considered and that the func- 
tional design shall, in no circumstances, be overlooked 
for the sake of architectural effect. 

2. The plan must be liberal and flexible in design in 
order that the future expansion and development of the 
library cau be easily carried out. 

3. 'The plan must ensure economy in administration— 
proper control and supervision of public rooms by a 
minimum. staff, without which security of library books 
and other property cannot be guaranteed. 

4. The plan must envisage in its design a scheme of 
simple and less expensive decoration which will render 
the surroundings and the entire area pleasant, inviting and 
dignified. Creation of a welcome atmosphere and avoid- 
ance of dreariness will attract larger number of readers. 
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3. The public reading and reference rooms should be 
located as close as possible to the book stack area. so that 
unecessary movement can be avoided. 

6. The administrative staff and work rooms must be 
planned to be near the books and vet apart and unaffected 
bx the work in the public rooms. 

7. The planning should be modular. ^ This idea ot 
planmng a building on a multiple series of basic ^ modules“ 
is as ancient as architecture itself, and just as sound. In 
a public library, the system: of constructing an open struc- 
tural shell supported at regular intervals (thus forming 
modules or 'lays ) is particularly suitable. Flexibilitv is 
maintained. since mterior partitions are not restrictive to 
the basic structure: also. since book shelving is normally 
manufactured in standardized sections, a multiple of these 
section dimensions can be used as a bass for the 
module," Modular planning will permit of inter- 
changeable use of any area for book stack, reading space 
or.other purpose and thus the future development of the 
library is facilitated. 

As soon as the plammg team—the library authority. 
the hbrarian. and the architect for a library building has 
drawn and adopted the programme, preliminary plans 
and the working drawings, the actual construction. will 
begin. It would be advantageous to co-opt into the teum 
two specialists, the library building consultant and the 
interior decorating architect, at an early stage. It is need- 
less to emphasize the role of the librarian in the planning 
team, for it is he who has conceived of the original design 


of the library building and it is he who will ultimately 
administer it. 


Hoyt R Galvin and Martin Van Buren The Small Public 
Library Building. Pans, UNESCO, 1959. p. 59. 
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The large variety of functions carried out in a modem 
public library wil determine the layout, location, floor 
space, interior decoration and the furniture and equipment 
of each integral part or department. A satisfactory library 
building usually contains both public rooms, and adminis- 
trative work rooms. 


The Public Rooms 


The Public rooms accomodate the following func- 
tional units: 


1. The Entrance 


Planning begins at the main entrance, for it is here that 
public traffic commences and proceeds to lending, refer- 
ence, children’s, reading and news or other public rooms. 
The public catalogue, the lending desk and the open 
reference room should ‘be visible from the entrance. It 
is safe to have only one public entrance, and one public 


exit, 


2. The Main or the Public Catulogue 

The location of the card catalogue should provide for 
direct and easy access both to the readers and the staff. 
Ample room for people to consult it and move round 
should be allowed to avoid overcrowding and congestion. 
There must be space for low shelves containing biblio- 
graphical tools which are frequently used by the readers 
and staff in supplementing or verifying the information 
available in the catalogue. 


3. The Circulation Counter 
Tt is a very important centre of service and control. It 
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should be centrally located near the main entrance and 
should be continuously staffed. There should be ample 
space for returned books and space for book trucks with 
easy access to lifts. The counter should afford visual 
control of open shelves, and children's room. In small 
libraries, a part of the counter is set apart for enquiries 
and registration of readers. 


4. The Lending Department 


This is the most used and popular of the public rooms. 
The books on open shelves and an informal environment 
characterize the lending library. As there will be con- 
stant movement of readers inside this department choosing 
and browsing amongst the books, it should be visible from 
the control centre for supervision. It should also be as 
near the entrance as possible in order that the work in 
other rooms like reference and reading is affected as little 
as possible by the noise and bustle of the lending library. 
It should be inviting and the arrangement well guided. 
Liberal aisle space in the centre adds to the comfort. 


9. Periodical and Newspaper Room 


It is open all through the working hours to the general 
public and must easily be accessible from the main 
entrance, with visual control from the lending desk. The 
display of current periodicals and daily newspapers will 
need special stands which should be fixed around the 
walls, with a seat in front of each periodical. 


6. The General Reading Room 


As the name of this department indicates, it is a popular 
reading area where the reader is provided with comfort- 
able seating and reading accomodation provided with 
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good lighting and a calm atmosphere conducive to study. 
It should be directly visible at the main entrance and 
accessible to stacks, card catalogues, indexes, and basic 
reference books. 


7. The Reference Room 


It must be conveniently located so as to be near the 
general reading room and adjacent to or surrounded by 
the reference collection. The seating accomodation in 
this room will be limited, depending on the size of the 
general reading room. A more purposive, advanced and 
serious study is done in this area. When once the reader 
commences his reading, with the necessary reference 
material assembled on his table, there will be little chance 
of his moving about till he completes his work. On account 
of this reason, the passages and gangways are usually less 
wide than in the general reading room. 


8. The Children’s Department 


It is now-a-days known as the Junior library. It should 
be by the side of the main entrance, if located on the 
ground floor; if situated on the first floor or basement, 
a separate stair near the main entrance should be pro- 
vided. It should be a composite area with its own lend- 
ing and reference stacks, and periodicals. It is advanta- 
geous to provide a lending desk in the centre of this 
department large enough for the children's librarian to 
perform the other functions of the children's library. 


9. Lecture Hall 
. This area is becoming more and more useful and 
popular with public libraries. It is used for film shows, 
musical concerts, and dramatic performances. It should 
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be at a reasonable distance from the main entrance and 
provided with a separate entrance, so that it can be used 
after the working hours of the library. The hall should 
be aecoustical perfect in order that the activities in it 
do not affect the work of the other departments of the 
library. 


10. Audio-Visual Equipment Room 


This area may form part of the lecture hall or if big 
enough, a separate room adjacent to the lecture hall It 
is provided with special fittings and euipment. 


11. Other Public Departments 


In large public libraries there often are (i) a Map room, 
(ii) Special collections room, (iii) Exhibition hall, (iv) 
Recreation Rooms and Lounges and (v) Carrels. 


Administrative Work Rooms 


The Administrative offices and work rooms in a public- 
library are planned and located apart from the public 
rooms, because the functions in these departments are 
such that the readers do not come in direct contact with 
the library staff. The smooth flow of work in these 
departments will be hampered, if the staff of this depart- 
ment were to be seated in or near the public rooms. 
This area will consist of: 


l. Stack Rooms 


The public have no access to these rooms, but the stack 
and shelf assistants will have to work inside the depart- 
ment. Ín order to maintain orderly arrangements, on 
which quick location of books depends, ample light and 
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ventilation should be provided. The stack area is gener- 
ally located either on the extreme sides or on the back 
and fitted with unit types of book shelves in tiers. 


2. The Committee Room 
8. The Librarians Room 


4. Staff Work Rooms 


These are for accomodating the processing staff and 
administrative staffs and should be planned so as to be 
accessible from receiving area and to card catalogues and 
book stacks. 


5. Staff Rest Room 


This should be located adjacent to the work rooms and 
provided with certain minimum amenities—lounge, toilet 
and cloak stand and small tables and reclining chairs and 
one or two low book cases. 


6, Store Room 
7. Binding and Repair Room 


8. Caretakers Apartment 

These are normally located in the ground floor or 
basement. 
9. Microfilm and Photostat Rooms 


Most large libraries provide for reproduction work to 
be carried out in these rooms. 
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10. Book Mobile Shed 


Flexibility of operation, control and supervision are 
important factors in planning the various departments, but 
the relationship between them and the effect on one 
another should be considered in their location. 


Space Estimation 


Space estimation of the various areas inside the library 
building is not a matter of conjecture or approximation. 
It is based on the standardized data obtained after long 


experience in the working of libraries and considered 
satisfactory. 


1. The Size of the Book Collection 


The total number of volumes and the linear feet of 
shelving required to shelve them, will determine the stack 
area and the number of shelves. It is safe to plan for 
future growth, at least two to three decades ahead. One 
and a half to three books per capita has been recommended 
as a rough standard under ideal conditions of public 
library service by the American Library Association. * 
But this rate of book provision may not be possible or 
needed under conditions varying from place to place. 
It will be graduated according to the prevailing per- 
centage of literate population and the reading habits and 
availability of suitable books for acquisition. Mr. Galvin 
and Mr. Van Buren recommend 15 books per square foot 
of book stack space as a general formula for calculating 
the shelf space. In order to provide for the growth in 


* American Library Association: Public Library Service: 


A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards, Chicago, A.L.A., 
1956, pp. 31-7. P 
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the number of volumes acquired from time to time, the 
book shelves should not be filled to moxe than two-thirds 
capacity. It is necessary to provide not less than 5 feet, 
preferably 6 feet, as aisle space between books stacks, 
allowing for free movement of people and book trolleys 
between the stacks. 


2. Population 


Space for readers is no less important than space for 
books. The population ordinarily registers an upward 
trend year after year, while the growth in the book stock 
is maintained more or less at a constant level by annual 
weeding out of obsolete volumes to find accomodation 
for material of current interest and demand. Unless 
liberal space in various public departmetns of a library 
is allowed, the readers will find it inconvenient. - More- 
over it may not be hygienic to overcrowd public rooms. 
The factors tending towards increased space for readers 
are the percentage of literacy and the attractiveness and 
usefulness of library service of which the community 
is aware by tradition or habit. . 

“The following formulae may be used as a check for 
local estimates ; if the estimated future population is less 
than 10,000 allow four to ten seats per thousand ; if more 
than 10,000 but less than 24,000 allow four to five seats 
per thousand; between 25,000 and 49,000 three to four 
seats per thousand; between 50,000 and 74,000, two to 
three seats per thousand ; between 75,000 and 99,000 one 
and a half to two seats per thousand."? The total seating 
area is usually calculated at 95 to 30 square feet per 


* Hoyt R. Galvin and Martin Van Buren: The Small Public 
Library Buildings, Paris, UNESCO, 1959, p. 44, 
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readers seat, including table space and moving area 
between seats. 


3. Space Requirements of Library Staff 


This will be governed by the size of the collection, the 
number of readers using the library, the total area of 
library premises and the working hours of the library. 
Many public libraries remain open between ll and 
12 hours a day for 6 days in a week. This will require 
two batches of library staff to attend to duty and some- 
times the duties overlapping of certain members. Every 
member of the staff will need an area of 100 square feet. 


Lighting 


When the floor area of all the departments has been 
worked out, and before the construction actually starts, 
a definite plan for lighting, heating, and air conditioning 
the library building should be drawn up-so that no altera- 
tion to the windows, ventilators and ceiling, etc., is found 
necessary later on. 

The chief activity inside a library is reading and writing. 
Adequate and proper kind of lighting is very-essential, in 
order that reading is done with all pleasantness and 
spontaneity. Lighting experts are all agreed that the best 
kind of lighting in a library is glare-free and shadowless, 
because it eliminates eye strain and fatigue to a great 
extent. For reading, twenty to thirty foot candles light 
is considered satisfactory. Diffused lighting of moderate 
intensity is conducive to a cosy atmosphere. Light sources 
should be in the ceiling. Tt may be incandescent or 


fluorescent. Where there is no electricity, oil and gas 
lighting can be used. 
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Economy in lighting expenditure will require that 
lighting in a library is both general and local according 
to the function carried out in a room. Passages, corridors, 
aisle space, entrance and such areas require general 
lighting of lesser intensity than in the rooms set apart 
as reading, reference, stack and carrels. Lighting of 
reading tables and book stacks should be local and spread 
evenly over the surface. Fluorescent lighting of the book 
stacks is found more successful than incandescent lamps. 
because the luminous tubes are glarefree and throw light 
evenly on the bottom and top shelves. Fluorescent lamps 
consume less current but are more costly than ordinary 
incandescent lamps. In addition to individual switches 
at each light point, there should be a single control switch 
to put off al] the lights at the closing time, not only to 
be used in emergency but at the daily closing time as well. 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Conditioning 


Climatic conditions vary from place to place. In 
extremely cold climates, heating will be required in public 
libraries; while in tropical climates, air conditioning and 
ventilating by artificial system seems to be the only way 
of providing the standard of comfort necessary for read- 
ing in a library building. 

In any case a decision must be taken early in the plan- 
ning of a library building, so that the cost of the plant 
can be estimated and included in the building costs and 
the plant installed and set to function with the commence- 
ment of library services. 

Unless books and other reading material are preserved 
in a tidy and hygienic condition, they will be unfit for 
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use. Humidity and temperature, if excessive, damage 
the books which deteriorate and perish. 

-A congenial temperature for maintaining the books in 
good condition is found to be 65° to 75° F., and humidity 
40 to 50 per cent, because paper becomes brittle in too 
dry an atmosphere and easily worn out by usage. The 
staff and readers in a library building will find ‘this 
environment quite pleasing and comfortable. When the 
atmosphere is too moist, dehydration, by process of 
heating to the required level, must be resorted to in order 
to avoid bacterial and fungus growth taking place on 
account of chemical reactions. 

Sometimes, closed and fixed windows will require the 
use of machines for air circulation and air change. Air 
movement of 15 to 20 feet per minute is usually recom- 
mended and air change may be obtained, without exceed- 
ing this velocity, by providing adequate diffusion at the 
outlets. Closed passages, stairs, lift moving space and 
basement will need special attention in overcoming the 
still atmosphere. 

Recent improvements incorporated in the design and 
construction of air-conditioning plants enable such plants 
to control and remove dust and dirt in the building besides 
performing the functions of temperature and humidity 
control. Filters and electro-static removers are employed 
for this purpose. Portable vacuum cleaners can also be 
used for this purpose when a big air-conditioning plant 
cannot be installed. 

Expert technical advice and adequate funds will be 
necessary for the installation and working of an air- 
conditioning plant, as it requires high power (electricity) 
to run the refrigerators, pumps, fans, and a continuous 
supply of water for cooling. It is only the big library 
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systems of cities, with plenty of resources, which can 
adopt this method of air-conditioning. 

In places where air-conditioning is not practical due to 
shortage of electric power or due to the high cost of 
electricity and plant being beyond the capacity of a library 
authority to provide for, ventilation and insulation to 
control the heat and air are the only substitutes. The 
simplest metbod of providing ventilation, of course, is by 
planning the windows so that cross-draughts are created 
and ‘ventilation is therefore ensured by natural means. 
One of the latest plans to increase the air flow is to build 
the library on columns so that air passes under the floor 
level. 


Communication and Transportation 


The operating efficiency and economy in administration 
of library service will further require a well planned 
system of communication and transportation laid out in 
the building. A common provision is the telephone con- 
nection between the various departments of the library, 
and specially at the information desk to receive and 
answer enquiries of the readers and thereby save appre- 
ciable time of the user. More advanced libraries install 
“ Televex” service, similar to teleprinters, to receive and 
record bibliographical information for the use of readers. 

If a library building consists of several floors mecha- 
nical transportation of books and readers should be 
planned. The best method is to provide electrical lifts 
and pneumatic book conveyors, which eliminate drudgery 
to the staff and save time. Unless labour is cheaper than 
the operating cost of these machinery, it is certainly 
worthwhile to make provision for their installation at the 
time of planning a library building. 
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In estimating the costs of a library building, the size, 
although a fundamental factor, is not the only one. The 
architectural style adopted, the use of inexpensive locally 
available building materials as against costly ones obtained 
from distant places, the lay out of a mechanical equipment, 
for heating, air-conditioning, communication and trans- 
portation, and the electrical installation are also important 
factors that must be taken into account in estimating the 
building costs. " 

The average costs of library buildings according to 
studies conducted in various parts of the world up to 1957 
can be usefully compared with the prevailing cost in 
India. These costs exclude the investment on furniture 
and equipment. 


United States ` Mt .. $13.80 per square foot 
United Kingdom ... » S0 £ 5.125. ,, 33 5i 
Denmark wks A .. D. Kr. 670 m metre 
Sweden . A3 A es S. Kr. 857 P n 
India ae e mie ... Rs. 25.00 5 foot 


The distribution of minimum cost to various items of 
construction of the library building have been approxi- 


mately worked out by Hoyt R. Galvin and Martin Van 
Buren as follows : 


General construction T pue alts .. 6096 
Electrical wiring, fixtures .. hited — m T% 
Heating and air-conditioning TD i e 10% 
Architectural fees iv. die ae ae 6% 
Plumbing and Plumbing fixtures... ET uis 2% 

85% 
Internal decoration, furnishing, etc. th with 15% 


Total : 100% 
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The public library building is a functional “unit”. 
Until the functions of such a “ unit” are clearly understood 
and recognized in this country by the governments of the 
states and the public, “there is no urgency for buildings. 
Our present needs can be satisfied by renting buildings. 
The building can obstruct progress in library service 
unless it is carefully designed. Few of our existing build- 
ings can serve as a permanent home for our libraries. Let 
us not be tempted to buy existing buildings. Let us 
postpone the question of buildings until the district librarian 
comes into the picture; gains experience of the nature 
of the service which the district requires now and is likely 
to require in the future. Library design is in the melting 
pot. Let us not siok the money in brick and mortar 
prematurely.”* These words of a librarian who has 
observed library design the world over are timely. “To 
commit the plan to steel and concrete involves making 
decisions of far-reaching importance. Errors in judg- 
ment regarding the location of the library buildings, their 
Jayout and their book capacity are often impossible to 
correct; at best necessary alterations are difficult and 
costly." § 

The future of the library system in this country will 
require that the disposition of each library “unit” should 
be governed by natural factors of unity and not by existing 
local government boundaries. Economic, linguistic and 
historical elements will have to be taken into account. 
together with the available means of communication, 


7 S, R. Ranganathan: Library Legislation, Madras Library 


Association, 1958, pp. 36-7. . 
8 QC. B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow: ^" Publie Library Building 


Program," Ch. X, p. 122, in National Plan for Public Library 
Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1948. 
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before the building programme of the public libraries is 
undertaken. It is of utmost importance that intimate 
collaboration and mutual regard between the public 
librarian and the architect is essential for the ‘satisfactory 
emergence of a library structure. The librarian, who is 
the professional expert in administering library service, 
knows his needs best. It is for him to hand over the 
skeleton of the building plan to the architect, whose 
function is to perfect it and embellish the design. The 
result of such close association between the librarian and 
architect is a library building in. which both utility and 
beauty will be combined. 

A vast country like India, with a population of 398 
millions, will need new buildings for her public libraries in 
the near future. It is essential to begin the building pro- 
gramme, keeping in view the curernt book needs of the 
60 million literate population and the listening to reading 
of the rest of the population. India lives in her villages 
and the population is largely agricultural in its pursuits. 
When a person performs a musical concert, reads verses 
from epics, classics and sacred books, the whole village 
population flocks to the open air theatre and listens with 
rapt attention. Therefore, a good book in a public library 
may be read to a large circle of people by one literate 
person. If reading and listening become a regular feature 
of the public libraries in rural areas, it is bound to create 
a strong desire in the population for further books and 
reading thus gradually converting them into potential users 
of the library. Library service to the people at different 
levels of literacy cannot be neglected. Therefore, small 
library buildings, which may, for economy and conve- 
nience, be combined with community halls, panchayat 
halls or with village schools, are essentially needed. 
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There are in some cities and towns obsolete library 
buildings in which a sort of aided public library service 
exists. As these libraries come under ihe category of 
public libraries, new buildings on a functional basis are 
required. 

A rough estimate of the capital outlays required to 
bring the public library building plan of the nation into 
existence can be forecast on the basis of the accepted 
standards of per capita expenditure in maintaining libra- 
yies, both rural and urban. What is needed in the Madras 
and Andhra states, where the Madras Public Libraries 
Act, 1948, is in operation, can be taken as an index of the 
needs of the other states of the Indian Union. 

The following scale is assumed for the cost of book. 
mobiles (vehicles fitted out as mobile libraries) and of 
the various classes of buildings : 








MM ro rTPeeuadon | Cost per unit 
Capra bitays Tar Min. Max. Rs. 
Bookmobile (2,000 v.) 15,000 
Branch library (city) 13,000 10,000 
Branch library (city) 13,000 25,000 20,000 
City central library 25,000 100,000 50,000 
City central library 100,000 300,000 100,000 
City central library 300,000 10,00,000 300,000 
City central library 10,00,000 30,00,000 10,00,000 
Rural town library 5,000 50,000 20,000 
Village library 1,000 5,000 1,000 
Rural central library — — 10,00,000 
State central library — — 20,00,000 


pM ML nnnc! 


The total number of library service points excluding 
delivery stations, for the two states, Andhra and Madras, 
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as envisaged under the Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948, 
is as follows : 








City library Rural library 
system. system 
Andhra 44 178 
Madras 150 263 
BOOKMOBILES 
Andhra 491 Madras 591 
DELIVERY STATIONS 
Andhra 9,832 Madras 11,813 
STATE CENTRAL LIBRARY 
Andhra 1 Madras 1 


On the basis of the number of service points, book- 
mobiles and delivery stations, the total cost of library 
buildings and other capital expenditure for the two states 
works out in aggregate to nearly six crores of rupees. 
Although the figure seems staggering, judged in its correct 
perspective, it will be found that it is the essential mini- 
mum that a satisfactory library system will demand. 
Provision of this sum can be made in gradual stages spread 
over two to three decades, during which period the 
literacy rate of the population is bound to record an 
upward trend in a decisive manner and reach, say 75 per 
cent as a result of the provision of compulsory education 
for all children as laid down in Section 45 of the Indian 
Constitution. The cost of building materials and labour 
will be governed by prevailing rates. The estimates are, 
therefore, liable to fluctuate. 

. The essential characteristics of various types of library 
buildings should be incorporated in their construction. 
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The state central library, which is the headquarters 
building, is the focal point. It should be modern, func- 
tional and capable of expansion for three to four decades, 
as demanded by community needs and growth. 

The large city and branch libraries must be easily 
accessible, located at strategic centres, attractive in appear- 
ance and efficient in interior layout. Reading rooms and 
sitting accommodation must be adequate. 

The rural and village libraries need not be massive 
structures but should be simple and attractive. They 
should be near the village schools as the school-teacher 
may happen to be a part-time librarian in such areas. 

Small library buildings, designed to serve a population 
of 1,000 or less, will not find it possible to divide the 
floor area into such clear-cut divisions because of the 
limited available space and library personnel, In this 
country, several such small libraries in rural areas will 
be erected and will be staffed with one or two men. 
These library buildings will have to carry on these diverse 
functions in a single hall or room in which the equipment 
will indicate such division. 

In order to aid a prospective librarian or newly appoint- 
ed librarian charged with the task of providing a concrete 
plan for a small library building in a rural town of a given 
population, the chief factors he must take into account 


are noted below: 


(1) Total population to be served in the area (based 
on latest census figures) 

(2) Percentage of literate population 

(3) Percentage of illiterate population 

(4) Number of volumes @ 1 v. per 8 literate persons 


per year 
P.L.O.—7 
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Number of volumes (2 1 v. for 100 illiterate persons 
(read to) per year 

Total initial stock of books limited to book grant 
Floor-space for the maximum number of books 
that a branch library is expected to hold (2 95 
volumes in 2 sq. ft. 

Number of bookcases and the gangways between 
them (2 12 ft. and, at the exterior, @ 6 ft. 

Reading accommodation (2 15 sq. ft. per reader, 
including chair, table and gangways 

Passages 3 ft. wide 

Work-rooms for staff (2 100 sq. ft. per person 


Future expansion based on population trends and 
finance. 


7. Library Furniture, Shelving 
and Equipment 
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THE INTERIOR PLANNING of a library building 
must take into account the layout of fumiture, book- 
stacks and other movable equipment in order to ensure 
maximum efficiency in the functioning of the various 
departments of the library, Although the librarian is not 
a technical expert in the designing and construction of 
furniture and equipment, he must have a say in the selec- 
tion of the types of equipment to be used in order to 
maintain harmony with the building and colour of the 
floor, walls, and ceiling. Rickety chairs, shaky tables and 
stained surfaces are least inviting and may even tend to 
discourage people from using the library, however good 
may be its collection of books and its staff. It will, there- 
fore, be essential to draw a list of the requirements of 
furniture and equipment for all the rooms in the building 
and tentatively mark their location. Important considera- 
tions in the selection and specification of library furniture 
are that it must be functional, durable, beautiful, easy 
to clean and maintain. “The beauty of the building and 
its furnishings is vital because the public library stands 
always as a symbol of the cultural maturity of the com- 
munity it serves, and must therefore maintain and dis- 
play the highest cultural standards. "! 

The main items of library furniture are (1) Shelves 


1 Hoyt R. Galvin and Martin Van Buren: The Small Public 
Library Building, Paris, UNESCO, 1959, p. 88. 
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for book storage and display, (2) Reading tables and 
chairs for the publie, (8) Work room equipment like 
cabinets, trays, filing cases, storewells, and (4) Opera- 
tional equipment like catalogue cabinets, desks, book 
trolleys, etc. 


Shelving 


In the planning of furniture and equipment of a library, 
shelving must be given the first consideration, as it is 
a basic need and a major item of expenditure connected 
with the internal equipment. Modem public libraries 
acquire a variety of reading material—books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, maps, audio-visual aids and 
manuscripts. The shelving required to store these 
material will depend on their physical size, shape and 
weight. i 

The chief materials with which shelving is manufac- 
tured are wood and steel, although indications are forth- 
coming that equally good substitutes can be found in 
synthetic products, vinyl, rigid and unbreakable plastic, 
polythester, and alkathene, ete. 

Steel shelving has advantages over wooden shelving 
and these are well recognized : 


(1) The risk of fire is largely eliminated. 

(2) On account of its tensile strength thinner shelves 
can be used and book storage capacity increased 
to the maximum. : 

(3) Humidity in atmosphere has little effect on it. 


(4) It can be produced in large quantity and preserved 
for future use. 
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(5) It is free from the ravage of termites and other 
insects. 

(8) The parts-can be manufactured to such exactly 
accurate dimensions that interchangeability is at 
all times possible. 


The only.factor not in favour of steel shelving is that 
the investment costs are very high in comparison to 
wooden shelving and it lacks the pleasing finish and 
appearance of grained wood. 

Shelving is chiefly of two types, (1) the bracket type, 
and (2) the slotted type. 

The bracket type is the simplest form of library shelv- 
ing and more commonly found in use in libraries. The 
shelves are supported on brackets having two hooks which 
fit into the slots in the pressed steel uprights which are 
placed at three feet intervals. The shelves may be adjust- 
ed to the required height. The advantage of this type of 
shelving is that any standard width shelf can be used and 
can be substituted by shelving of other widths, if required. 
without altering the position of book stacks. 

The slotted type shelving is made of one piece of sheet 
steel and the shelves slip into the slots cut at one inch 
intervals in the uprights, which are of double construc- 
tion. The shelves can easily be raised or lowered but the 
disadvantage is that the shelves must be of the same 
width as that of the upright supporting panels. If at a 
future date shelves of a larger width were required, the 
uprights also will have to be manufactured of that width 
and the existing shelf space will remain unused. 

The standard dimensions of steel shelving are 3 feet 
wide, 7 feet 6 inches high and 8 inches deep; it is also 
possible to obtain shelves of greater depth, e.g. 16 to 
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BRACKET TYPE 
SHELF 
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18 inches depth for newspapers. Low shelves for child- 
rem's section of 5 feet high and counter shelves 3 feet 
6 inches high are also available. 

Steel shelving is economical, as it admits of expansion 
of storage capacity by constructing multi-tier book stacks. 
Wooden shelving is as functional as steel shelving and 
the initial investment will be within the reach of every 
library. If well seasoned hard wood is used for book 
shelving, it will not only be durable but look more pleas- 
ing. Wooden shelving is usually 6 feet 10 inches high. 
The average weight per foot run of books on 7 inches 
shelving is calculated at 18 1b., and on 9 inches shelving 
at 20 Ib. The capacity of book-stacks is calculated at an 
average of 8 volumes of lending and 6 volumes of refer- 
ence to a foot run of shelving. 

















PERFORATED TYPE 
SHELF 
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Normal Book Capacity of Shelving 








Books per 
Book Types Linear | Standard | Standard | Width of 
foot of single double jshelves in 
shelving faced faced inches 


shelving shelving 





Fiction 8 150 300 8 
Non-Fiction T7 195 250 8 
Technical, Scientific & 6 10 200 9-10 


Reference volumes 








Bound periodicals 5 90 180 10-12 








Library Furniture 


In addition to book stacks auxiliary furniture is required 
in the other departments of a library to discharge the 
functions attached to them. They are briefly listed, and 
described. 


Reading Room .. Chairs and Tables 

Staff Counters .. Revolving chairs and Desks 

Catalogue Room -.. Card Catalogue Cabinets 

Periodicals and ... Periodical and Newspaper racks and 

News Room shelves, Divider shelves for vertical 
storage of thin pamphlets 

Admimstrative Room — .. Filing cases 

Entrance Lobby or Hall Display and Exhibition racks 

Reference Room -. Dictionary, Atlas, Index stands 


Stack areas iss . Book Trucks — or trolleys 


9 
x 
[zi 
ul 
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SHELF ARRANGEMENT 


STANDARD HEIGHT 
STEEL SHELF 7'~6° 
WOOD SHELF 6’-i0" 


GANGWAY 
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l. Chairs 


The seating accomodation in a library is an important 
item in the library building programme. A variety of 
designs of wood and steel chairs are available. The chairs 
in a library should conform’ to certain specifications 
which will vary according to the functions. Chairs at 
the reading tables will vary in design from those provided 
for relaxation or those in the lecture halls. A common 
characteristic of all chairs in a library is that they should 
be comfortable, light, portable, and graceful Rubber 
stands or tips are usually fixed to the chairs to avoid noise 
and marks on the floor coverings. As the public library 
atmosphere is getting gradually informal, upholstered 
cbairs, instead of hard wooden seats are favoured. 


2. Tables 


The reading area on a table should be ample for the 
reader to spread his books and writing material Indivi- 
dual tables, instead of several persons seated round long 
tables, provide seclusion and are, therefore, preferred. 
The standard library tables are 36 inches wide. This 
width can admit two readers to use it at a time. The 
length of tables vary from 3 feet to 10 feet and the floor 
area of the room should be taken into consideration in 
planning the table length. Square, rectangular and circu- 
lar tables can be used according to the shape of the room. 
The adult table height is 29 inches while the children's 
table should be from 22 to 25 inches high. The gangway 


between reading room tables should be 5 feet allowing 
for movement of chairs. 
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8. Desks 


These are working tables with storage shelves under the 
top panel. The sizes and shapes vary according to the 
functions and area of the room. There are desks rectan- 
gular, U shaped and L shaped and occasionally semi- 
circular and circular as well. The top surface should be 
smooth, well polished and reflect dim light. The bottom 
Space is designed to contain drawers of different depth 
and width to contain files, cards, stationery and other 
accessories required for the particular job carried out. 
Foot pedestals should invariably be embedded. . 

The lending desks are usually of standing height, fitted 
with modular components, so as to facilitate exchange. 
Dimensions of modular desk units by U. S. specifications 
are 30 inches wide, 26 inches deep, 39 inches high. These 
units are bolted together to make a complete desk. 
Lending desks of sitting height can also be designed if 
the library needs demand it. 

Another important desk in libraries is the Information 
Desk. As the functions at this desk require space for 
quick and ready reference material as well as space for 
a telephone in addition to the usual records, files and 
stationery, liberal shelving accommodation for books, etc. 
should be designed inside the desk area. 

The chairs used inside these counters, by which term 
these desks are also known, are of counter height and 
revolving type with low circular back enabling the staff 
to perform the job with least movement. 


4. Card Catalogue Cabinets 


The designing and construction of a card catalogue 
cabinet is a highly skilful job, for its component parts 
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should be precisely accurate in their dimensions as well as 
in their size, shape and colour. It is a time saving and 
labour saving mechanism for readers and library staff. It 
is subject to continuous use. In order to withstand the 
heavy wear and tear, it must be built of the best hard wood 
which should be seasoned to prevent bulging and warp- 
ing in humid weather. 

Card catalogue cabinets are manufactured in a variety 
of sizes and models. 'The number of trays of a card 
cabinet determines its size and weight. Small libraries may 
provide a cabinet with 4 trays only, while very big libra- 
ries may have any number of cabinets containing several 
trays. The chief parts of a card catalogue cabinet are 
the base, the body, and the trays with their internal 
mechanism, The base height should be not less than 
2 feet from the floor so that stooping down in referring 
to the bottom row of trays is avoided ; while the top row 
of trays in the cabinet should not be more than 5 feet 
from the ground level, enabling a person of average height 
to use them with ease and comfort. The standard tray 
is 18 inches deep and has a capacity for 1,500 to 1,800 
cards of 7.5 x 12.5cm dimension. Every tray is fitted 
with a non-corrosive metal rod in the centre bottom run- 
ning along its depth to secure the cards in position by 
passing through the punched holes of the cards. 

The rod is better fastened by a release catch near the 
knob than by threaded fittings, which involve more time 
and labour in their operation. There is also a sliding 
metal block or compressor to hold the cards at the correct 
angle at any place in the tray especially when it is not 
full The face of the tray is fitted with a metal label 
holder and finger pull to indicate its contents and to pull 
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it out to the required extent. The tray must be on run- 
ners so that it can be drawn to its full depth without 
taking it out of the cabinet. There is also a metal fitting 
known as the gravity catch which is fixed to the side 
panel in the pigeon hole of the cabinet. Its function is 
to fall by its own weight into the groove cut at the end of 
the side pancl of the tray to prevent it from being pulled 
out of the cabinet. 

In estimating the present and future capacity of the 
card catalogue cabinets, it is advisable to be liberal in 
calculation; for every book acquired for the library, there 
is on an average four catalogue cards made and filed. 


The data for planning the card catalogues of a library 
wil be 


one book @ 4 cards 
one tray capacity 1500 cards 
Number of volumes in library x 4 = number of trays 


1500 





The anticipated growth of the collection in the next 
two decades will be a generous calculation in providing. 
for the future needs. 


5. Newspaper and Periodical Racks 


Public libraries usually provide newspapers and periodi- 
cals as an item of reading materials. Unlike books, their 
sizes and ephemeral use require special types of dis- 
play and as economical and convenient storage as possi- 
ble. The daily newspapers are nowadays displayed on 
sloping projections along the wall at a sitting height and 
the space beneath is fitted with shelves 28 to 30 inches 
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deep and 38 inches wide to contain the earlier issues for 
a month or so. 

Periodicals being lesser in size than newspapers, require 
a different ‘type of accomodation. They can be display- 
ed in “divided” shelves or on sloping desks which are 
hinged to a back strip of wood or metal fixed to the wall 
or rack and the space beneath used for storing back 
numbers for ready reference. Whatever form is used, 
adequate labelling of all periodicals in order to facilitate 
their quick location will be necessary. 


6. Book Trucks or Trolleys 


These are made of wood or steel, fitted with ball- 
bearing castors, two of which are of a swivel type. The 
wheels should be covered with rubber tyres and the edges 





TROLLEY 
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with rubber bumpers so as to prevent noise in movement 
and scarring of walls and shelf uprights. The book trucks 
relieve the assistants much of the tedium of book load 
transport from place to place in the library and also will 
enable a larger number of books to be carried at a time 
than by hand and in an order of arrangement, ready for 
shelving. Book trucks can be used to transport books 
quickly through elevators or lifts from one floor to another 
provided they are properly designed to accomodate the 
book truck. 

Standard sizes of book trucks are (1) 14% inches wide, 
30 inches long and 36 inches high; and (2) 14% inches 
wide, 40 inches long and 42% inches high. Inclined shelves 
in the book trolley will he more advantageous as visibility 
of call numbers on books arranged on them adds to the 
convenience of the staff in location of books. The present 
cosb of manufacture of a standard book truck in wood, 
is estimated at Rs. 350 which is considered well withiu 
the available resources of even small libraries. 


Equipment 


In addition to the foregoing items of furniture there is 
need to plan and provide miscellaneous equipment such 
as display and exhibition cases, book supports, map cases 
and racks, notice boards, guides and posters, all of which 
will increase efficiency in ‘library service and save much 
of staff time. 

Experience of growing and developed libraries indi- 
cates that new requirements of quite an unanticipated 
nature may crop up. These will include movable parti- 
tions, umbrella and hat stands, Storage cabinets, pots and 
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vases for flowers, besides typewriters, duplicating machi- 
nery and photo-reproduction equipment. 

In tropical climates, library equipment should include 
blinds and draperies, which are essential to guarantee some 
reasonable protection from excessive sunlight, heat and 
dust for readers. These cannot be considered as luxuries 
and discarded. These furnishings add to the pleasantness 
of the library departments, both for work and reading 
and must be attractively coloured but not dark enough 
to render the rooms dingy and repulsive. Blue and green 
of a light shade are considered most suitable colours for 
the draperies, which must be cleaned and re-dyed perio- 
dically to keep them in a clean and hygienic condition. 


P.L.O.—8 


8. Books, Their Choice 
and. Collection 
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THE LIBRARY is a fine combination of books, 
readers and the staff. These three are called its "Trinity. 
One without the other two is incapable of functioning. 
Therefore, it is essential that an appropriate collection of 
books is built in order to assure a satisfactory library 
service to the community. 

When one comes tó realize that books abolish time 
and distance and that the printed word lasts longer than 
other means of communication of ideas—the radio and 
the talking film—the importance of printed books in a 
library gets emphasized. But the modem librarian 
cannot afford to neglect the current shift in the relative 
importance of these three potential forms of communica- 
tion of ideas: print, radio and film. “Any pronounced 
change in the balance between the three media of mass 
communication will profoundly affect both the scope and 
the methods of public library service. The interest of the 
public librarian, therefore, must necessarily be extended 
from research in reading to an almost equally active 
interest in all forms of mass communication. The book 
collection of the public library constitutes a field of 
investigation and research in which librarians have an 
immediate concern. "! 


1 


C. B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow : 
Library Service, 
p. 148. 


National Plan for Public 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, 
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Lack of suitable reading materials for the adult popu- 
lation in this country, which consists of a large percentage 
of uneducated and illiterate persons, will constitute a 
serious problem for the Indian librarian in building up 
the book collection. As the efficiency of library service 
will depend to a considerable extent on the quality and 
size of the book collection of a library, careful selection 
based on sound principles has to be made. Books are the 
foundation of any library and each library must frame 
certain principles for the selection of its books, for the 
simple reason that there are now more books in the world 
and still more published every day than any single library 
can possibly buy or accommodate or find use for. 

Thomas De Quincey wrote about hundred years ago: 
“As books multiply in an unmanageable degree, selection 
becomes more and more a necessity for readers, and the 
power of selection more and more a desperate problem 
for the busy part of readers."? If this statement held 
good a century ago, it is a more pressing necessity for the 
public libraries today to make a wise selection of books 
to avoid wastage of public funds and build the reputa- 
tion of the library. A book is “ good” only when it meets 
some human hunger or refutes some human error. If 
every book in a library’s collection were to perform such 
a function, consequential problems — weeding, select 
cataloguing and simplified cataloguing — arising out of 
improper selection will largely be eliminated. 

A librarys collection of books should reflect and 
strongly emphasize its educational objective. When read- 
ing material suitable to the population is not available 
with the book trade, the public library will actively 


? Quoted by Robert Lynd : “Choosing What to Read” in his, 
Books and Writers, pp. 327-8. 
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influence the writing and publishing of new types of books 
demanded by the progress of adult education. Lists 
indicating the subjects or fields of knowledge in which 
new books are required may be issued by the public 
library and freely circulated to the book trade, authors, 
educational institutions and research centres in order to 
stimulate their activities and direct their literary efforts 
towards the satisfaction of current demand. 

The special requirements of the community must be 
met by books and other reading material collected by the 
library. Books covering the following topics are parti- 
cularly needed : 


(1) Improvement of local means of livelihood such as 
in agriculture and industry. 

(2) First aid and health and hygiene problems. 

(3) Dietetical advice. 

(4) Child care. 

(9) Household economy, thrift and saving. 

(6) Small industries and handicrafts. 

(7) Basic facts on science, natural history, history of 
man, etc, 

(8) Local geography and history of the community. 

(9) Civic matters, cooperation and international 
understanding. 

(10) Diverse recreational collections. 


“In general, the contents of the library should express 
impartiality and be, as a whole, a good vehicle to instruct, 
teach and recreate, having regard to the needs of readers 
of all ages and different interests and standards of culture. 
Its final aim is to form taste and judgement and give a 
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real sense of individual, collective and civic responsi- 
bility. "* 

A basic reference collection and a comprehensive selec- 
tion of all standard works related to other library resources 
in the area are necessary for efficient service. 

In order to integrate library service with the educa- 
tional and cultural programme of the community, the 
selection of reading materials in the library should be 
governed by: 


(1) Adaption to local conditions, such as cultural levels, 
degree of literacy, moral standards, religious con- 
victions and economic conditions of the people. 

(2) Materials written, as far as possible, in the langu- 
age of the people and in familiar style. 

(8) Ability gradually to convert the people frorn passive 
to active readers, by providing books in increasing 
order of complexity. 

(4) Maintenance of perennial interest of the people 
in the collection, by selecting " books for all times " 
and “books of the hour”. 

(B) Graphic representation of ideas, by means of 
faithful illustrations, pictures, portraits, etc. 


In addition to ordinary printed books, other types of 
reading material — posters, pictures, art specimens, film 
strips of standard size produced from a 35mm. film roll — 
can be included with advantage. especially when providing 
library service to the underdeveloped areas. Documen 
tary movies will be found very useful in presenting mate- 
rial to the readers when separate books are not available 


3 QC. O. Houle: Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education, 
Paris, UNESCO, 1951, p. 120. 
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on the subject. In advanced countries, the use of radio 
and television to stimulate interest in reading is employed 
successfully. 

The ratio of representation of subjects should reflect 
the demand representation and its satisfaction as well as 
comprehensiveness in the collection. Each library will 
arrive at a ratio suited to its needs. 

Generally, the public libraries would be well advised 
to conform to the following percentage representation for 
the various subjects in collecting their book stock : 


Decimal 
Classification Per Cent. 
000 Generalia 3 
100 Philosophy 4 
200 Religion 5 
300 Sociology i5 
400 Philology 4 
500 Science 9 
600 Applied Science 9 
700 Fine Arts T 
800 Literature 20 
900 Histo: 
Geography H 8 
Travel 8 
Biography 8 
100 


This is not a hard and fast allocation for books on 
various subjects in the collection of a public library. It 
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is open to alteration and adjustment, depending upon the 
circumstances in which a library is situated. 

The librarian of a public library will have a greater 
opportunity and influence in the selection of books and 
other reading material than his colleague at a university 
er college. It is good that this is so, for the librarian of 
a public library will be a more careful judge of readers’ 
needs and desires than the book committee. “People 
need, not a prefab library, but their own, to serve the 
generality and the gifted few."* It is said that the great 
English librarian, Stanley Jast, used to study the histories 
of subjects to find the key books and build up a general 
library collection consisting of hundreds of rounded 
sections, each adequate as a course of reading, and kept 
a check on its adequacy by actually observing how 
these sections were used. The modern public libra- 
rian, faced with cut books-budgets, needs to emulate 
Jasts example in good measure. He need not be too 
deeply concerned with the influence of books over men's 
minds ; for, the librarian is a neutral agent between authors 
and readers and a book is no more than a communication 
from one mind to other minds, and no one can measure 
the virtue or strength of its influence for good or evil in 
anticipation. Although a public librarian could not 
possibly satisfy every demand by ordering all books that 
his readers want, he can well attempt to find readers for 
every book that he buys. ^ The smaller the library, the 
more necessary to have readers for every book; the more 
readers for that book the richer the library." * 


4  Emest A. Savage: “Finding a Way in Book Selection,” in 
his, A Librarians Memories, Portraits and Reflections, London, 


1952, p 82. 
5 Ibid, p. 98. 
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Several libraries keep on their shelves old, unwanted 
books in the hope that someone, some day, might ask for 
them. For days, months and years, such books occupy 
valuable space on the shelves, to the detriment of new- 
comers and adding to the cost of maintenance. The 
unwanted books on the shelves of a library are an insult 
to the reader and a disgrace to the library. Therefore, 
steps should be taken in all libraries to get rid of such 
volumes and send them to a far-off deposit centre, simply 


to be preserved against any possible contingency of their 
demand for use. 


9. Library Rules and 
Regulations 
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THE REGULATIONS that a library will frame. 
should be kept at a minimum. A well-organized library 
will require rules to a far lesser extent than one which 
does not conform to a standard pattern. The rules should 
be simple and aim to ease the operations and functions 
of a library Although it is traditional to make rules, to 
prevent the abuse of library service, they are now meant 
to make the use of a library more popular and attractive 
amongst users. Instead of savouring of cold legal 
expressions, the rules should appear to be cordial invita- 
tions to the public to come into the library and use it 
freely. The library is the property of the public. The 
rules framed should contain all information and guidance, 
advice and suggestions for using the contents of the 
library. Occasionally there might be cases of abuses of 
the privileges. This does not mean, however, that penal- 
ties and punishments should be boldly and prominently 
displayed. Such display appears to be in bad taste. 
Let us tel our patrons, in the library rules, what the 
library can offer them and how best it can be used by 
them. Creating a sense of homeliness and freedom to 
move ahout ín the library should be the aim of library 
rules. The reward will be ample and beneficial to the 
server and the served. 
Library rules may cover the following aspects : 


(1) Availability of free access to its contents to all 
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(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 
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men and women, regardless of race, creed or 
political persuasion. 

Days and time of opening. 

Number of books, and their different classes, that 
may be borrowed at the library by a registered 
borrower. 

Care of books when in the custody of the 
borrowers. 

Genuine interest in and care of library property. 
Polite and orderly behaviour inside the Ebrary 
premises. 

Number of holidays on which the library remains. 
closed. 

Small corrective penalties or overdue charges for 
infringement of regulations. 

Layout of the library and location of special 
departments like music library, braille book 
collection, etc. 

The system of arrangement of books. 

The forms of catalogues and methods of using 
them. 


Availabiilty of reference and information services. 


Though these regulations are meant for the reader, 
the staff of the library has a great responsibility in imple- 
menting them successfully. It is suggested that the 
conduct of every member of the library staff be governed 
by a set of rules. They should cover their relations with 
the public and their responsibilities to the library com- 
mittee and library authority. The rules of conduct for 
the library staff should be imbued with a spirit of service 
and devotion to duty. An unethical or impolite attitude 
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on their part should not only be discouraged but totally 
banned. 

The library rules and regulations should have a legal 
basis in order that a library authority may have the power 
to enforce the rules through a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion. The Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948, section 11 
empowers a local library authority to make regulations to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. In England and Wales 
the want of a statutory provision in implementing the 
library rules through a court of law has been considered 
by the Roberts Committee. The Committee recommends, 
among other rules, that the non-return of a library book 
by a reader or retention of a book for an unreasonable 
time should be considered an offence punishable in a 
court of summary jurisdiction, and that legislative provi- 
sion should be made authorizing the levying of these 
charges — for reservation of books not exceeding the cost 
of postage for notifying the availability of a book required 
by a reader and for retaining a book beyond the time 
limit in the case of adult readers, children being exempt 
from the overdue charges. 

A set of model rules and regulations for a public 
library is outlined for adoption, with suitable modifications 
according to circumstances. 


Draft Rules and Regulations 


I. General 


l. The...Publie Library is established by law and is 
maintained for the service of the community. 

9. Men, women and children, regardless of race, 
religion and political persuasion have free access to the 
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library and use of its contents according to the rules 
laid down. 

3. The Library is tax supported and non-profit making 
and the public who pay for its maintenance are requested 
to offer their fullest co-operation and their suggestions for 
improvement of the services. 

4. The Librarian has the general charge of the library 
and its services and is empowered in accordance with the 
rules to maintain order and peace in all the departments 
and to restrict admission and suspend use of library in 
the case of undesirable persons and those who will not 
abide by the rules. 

5. Special books and types of reading material will 
however, be available for use on certain specifled condi- 
tions. 

6. The library shall remain open on week days from 
.. AM. till...P.M., but shall be closed on Sundays and 
all public holidays as approved by the Committee. 


II. Lending Department 
Daily working hours 9 A.M. —6 P.M. 


T. All the books in the lending Library are on open 
shelves and may be borrowed for home use during the 
opening hours and returned on or before the period of 
loan, usually 14 days. 

8. Persons who are normally resident or employed in 
the area or tax payees to the local library authority are 
eligible to become registered borrowers with privilege to 
borrow books and other reading materi 
of library tickets/cards. 


9. Other persons may, on depositing a security in cash 


al on production 
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as prescribed or on special permission of the Committee, 
be admitted to the borrowing privileges. 

10. The number of volumes issued at a time on loan 
will be two, of which one at least will be non-fiction. 

11. Students and Research scholars may obtain one 
or two extra tickets for specified period and borrow addi- 
tional volumes in connection with their study or research. 

19. Borrowers shall be responsible for keeping the 
books clean and in good condition while in their custody 
and shall be called upon to pay compensation for damages 
to or loss of books borrowed bv them. 

13. Borrowers shall return the books in time or get 
them renewed, if none is waiting for the same books; 
otherwise overdue charges at five naye paise, per volume, 
per day, shall be payable till the return of the books. 

14. Borrowers shall report to the Librarian in the event 
of loss of books, whose cost will be realized by the library. 

15. Borrowers may request for books not found on the 
shelves and not in the holdings of the library and the 
librarian will do his best to obtain and supply these books 
either by reservation or purchase or inter-library loan. 

16. Any change in the address of the borrower must 
be intimated to the librarian in writing as early as possible. 

l7. Suspension or cessation of membership of the 
library requires that the borrower shall surrender the 
library tickets to the library for cancellation. 

18. In case of infectious diseases occuring in the house, 
where library books are kept, the borrower shall return 
the books to the local Medical/Health Officer for dis- 
infection and inform the Librarian. No books will be 
issued to the borrower till the house is declared free and 
safe from infection. 
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III. Reference and Information Department 


Daily working hours 8 A.M. —7 P.M. 


19. The Reference Library and the Reading room shall 
remain open during the working hours for study and 
consultation. 

20. Admission to the Reading room shall be open to 
all persons but every person shall be required to sign his 
name and address on entering. 

21. Books on open shelves can be consulted without 
written requisition, while books on closed shelves and in 
the other departments may be had on request in writing 
and must be returned to the staff on duty after use and 
the request slip cancelled. 

22. Tracing ‘of illustrations needs permission of the 
Librarian and very rare material can be used at specified 
tables only. 

23. Readers advisory and information service is 


available completely free and all through the working 
hours. 


IV. Children’s Department 


Daily working hours 9 A.M. —6 P.M. 


24. The Junior lending and reference library separately 
maintained for readers under the age of 14 shall remain 
open during the working hours. 

25. Junior readers shall get the application for member- 
ship counter-signed by the parent/guardian/headmaster 
of the school as guarantee. 

There may be a few rules prohibiting smoking and 


conversation inside the library and bringing the personal 
effects of borrowers. 
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A copy of the library rules and regulations should be 
displayed prominently at the entrance to all public 
departments and supplied free to every reader. Instead 
of printing them on loose sheets, it will be more attractive 
and decent to issue it as a booklet or folder, with the 
photograph of the library or one of its attractive depart- 
ments on the front cover and entitled * Guide to the Public 
Library". If space will admit, a short historical back- 
ground of the library and an abstract of the special 
features of the library may be printed at the beginning or 
end, together with the layout sketch showing the location 
of departments. 

Although the library rules and regulations, are meant 
primarily for the convenience of readers, every member of 
the library staff should be supplied with an up-to-date set 
of rules for his guidance and implementation of the rules. 
Not even an ideal set of rules can increase the usefulness 
of a library, but it is the genuine cooperation and appre- 
ciation of the public of the library services and the tactful 
enforcement of the rules by the staff of the library, that 
will help forward successful and smooth administration 
of the library. 


10. Basic Pattern of Library Service 
and Service Points 
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Ir witt be appropriate to study in outline a 
satisfactory and useful basic pattern of library service for 
given areas consisting of (1) large cities, (2) small towns. 
and (3) villages and isolated groups of hamlets. All the 
states comprising the Indian Union have all three types of 
population groups. More than half the population of 
India lives in the area falling under group (3). As the 
organization of library service is mainly determined by 
the way people live, in great metropolis cities, in provin- 
cial cities and towns, in far-off villages and lonely hut- 
ments, the distribution of library service should be planned 
to reach the individual even at the remotest locality. 
Take a commodity like safety match-boxes. It can con- 
veniently and readily be obtained from a village grocer, 
although its centre of manufacture and distribution is 
thousands of miles distant from the village. It has been 
carried to the village grocer's through a planned process 
of distribution from the headquarters where it is produced. 
Why should not such a pattem of commodity distribution 
apply equally to library service? If the library authori- 
ties would be wise enough to leam from the organizers 
of “commodity distribution", books would be made 
available to our people wherever they may live. Because 
of a centrally located and well-organized library nearby, 
it is no doubt easier to provide books in large number 
and variety to large communities than to small groups of 
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population living in isolated communities. The absence 
of such a headquarters library near small villages is no 
reason why library service should be denied to the far-off 
villager who is in much greater need of books and infor- 
mation than his comrade in the town or city, where there 
are several means of communication, other than the book, 
to keep him informed of what is being done and achieved 
in various spheres of man's activity. 

If people in large cities and towns will go to the 
libraries to use the books and borrow them, people in the 
rural areas should be served by carrying books to them. 
Unless there is an integrated library system for a whole 
area, with proper co-ordination between urban library 
centres and rural district libraries, the state librarv autho- 
rity can do little to evolve a useful pattern of library 
service. As the local library authoritv will be close to 
the users of library service, it is best that library service 
is made a local concern. If a local library authority is 
incapable. of raising enough funds to maintain an adequate 
standard of library service to its population, a combina- 
tion of local hbrary authorities will be a useful proposition. 
When the resources of a combined local library authoritv 
prove inadequate, the state library authority must supple- 
ment the funds by state grants. 

iVhile governments are mainly concerned with financing 
and controlling the libraries, the people who use them are 
largely concerned with having at their disposal an adequate 
service to provide them books, information and expert 
assistance from library staff. The success of library 
service is measured by individual and community satis- 
faction. Therefore an adequate number of good libraries 
should be made available to individuals. The places 
where library service is made available to the people 


P.L.O.—9 
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are called "service points" The service points vary in 
size, scope and structure, ranging from the great central 
libraries of the metropolis, to libraries on wheels and books 
delivered by postmen and deposit stations. 

A central library is the main library of a city system 
with branches, or a citv plus country system, e.g. the 
Madras City Central Library with branches at Mylapore, 
Triplicane, etc. 

A town library is the library of a town or city where 
there are no urban branches, e.g. the libraries of most 
small urban areas, e. g. Kanchipuram Town Library. 

A branch library is either an urban branch, a library 
provided for a district or suburb of a city ; ox a country 
or regional branch, a library in an urban community 
within the area and associated with (and probably pro- 
vided with stock) from a county (or regional) headquarters 
—primarily a centre of administration and distribution, 
with a central pool of stock, though the headquarters may 
usually be closely associated with the library serving the 
people living in and around the town or city where it is 
situated. 

Branches are usually in premises specially built or 
adapted for library purposes—either full or part time. 
A full-time branch is one open to the publie the whole 
day on all or most week days with, say, a minimum of 
thirty hours of opening a week. A part-time branch is 
one open for less time, e.g. certain hours on some days or 
the whole day on one or two. 

A deposit station is a collection of .books deposited 
with some agency other than a library — a factory, club. 
society, institution — and primarily for the use of those 
attending there. 

A centre is closely akin to a deposit station but is here 
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meant to denote a collection of books deposited in some 
appropriate place — a school, house, club, or almost any- 
where — which is provided for general public use. For 
purposes of definition, a collection at a youth club solely 
for the use of members would be a deposit station, but 
if the club agreed to house the collection for use by the 
general public (perhaps only at specified times) it would 
be a centre. 

Travelling libraries are libraries on wheels — not just 
collections of books in boxes sent by carrier or other 
means of transport, a method of service to be called 
simply “ boxes of books”. 

In the eyes of the people, “ a county branch” in a small 
rural town or an independent urban “town library” seem 
very much the same thing. 

The small-town library ín urban or rural areas is needed 
in large numbers in several countries. In India, the 
majority oF the population lives in such small towns and 
villages with populations ranging from 500 to 10,000. 
The balance of population between cities and small towns 
and villages will indicate that the small-town and village 
libraries will far outnumber those in big cities, although 
their size, capacity, funds and staff may compare less 
favourably with those of cities. Organization of libraries 
and their development in these areas will need far greater 
alertness and vision on the part of the state library agency 
and librarians. 

The location of a library in a small town will be govern- 
ed by its social importance to the population of the rural 
area. If the town is a central weekly market place or 
a railway station, many people around the area are likely 
to visit it once or twice a week. Such a town will, there- 
tore, be considered suitable for the location of a library. 
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A library in such a location will not only be efficient in 
service and adequately provided with book stock, but 
will also prove economié. Books and staff.are the signi- 
ficant features of a small-town library. It is unwise to 
sacrifice these items for the sake of a building. Buildings 
can be thought of later, after the library authority has 
obtained experieuce about its desirable location and size. 
Investing large funds in bricks and motar will limit the 
future development of the library. The library authority 
may have occasion to regret its premature judgement. 
Farsightedness in the location of such "such points" is 
called for in ample measure. 

As a large section of the Iudian population reside in 
remote and scattered villages, say ten or even fifteen miles 
distant from a small town in the rural area, it will not be 
possible for the small town library itself to provide any 
regular service to them. Therefore, "service points" ot 
a varied type have to be provided to enable the resident 
of a lone hamlet to get his book needs. His contacts 
with his fellow men from whom he can hear news and 
views are limited : he has to depend upon his own intelli- 
gence and vision to solve his life's problems, and help his 
family to learn and know. Therefore, the distant dweller 
in a lonely spot needs library service in greater measure 
than the residents of cities and towns. 

No doubt, provision of librarv service to disintegrated 
villages, with small populations of a hundred or two, 
will be more costly than the library service to compact 
communities in urban areas. Besides, the village popu- 
lation has less taxable capacity. Due to these reasons, 
village library service must be liberally financed and 
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organized by the state library authority. In well-developed 
countries, county library service to places too small to have 
branches is provided by the centre, the travelling library, 
and the mail. The smallest villages, with a population 
of 100 or less, can be provided with "a library centre, 
usually located at the village shop or the panchayat ball 
or school or temple. The most suitable of these will be 
the panchayat hall which is a local authority building to 
which all sections of village population will have frec 
access. The “centre” should be provided with facilities 
to store and display library books and seating arrange- 
ments, may be mats or carpets, which will enable people 
to use the books and newspapers on the spot. The staff 
of the “centre” may be voluntary or part-time workers 
on nominal payment from the local population. 

As the local staff of the centre will not be qualified 
hbrarians, frequent visits to the centres by professional 
staff from the county headquarters should be arranged 
in order to ensure satisfactory working and to suggest 
measures to the headquarters library to improve the 
library service at the centre. The book collection of the 
centre must be renewed by frequent supplies from the 
headquarters by means of boxes of books sent by rail or 
other kinds of available transport (perhaps, in the Indian 
village system, where good roads are absent, the common 
form will be the bullock-cart or even head loads) or by 
means of a travelling library. The rural headquarters 
library should send consignments of books direct to the 
centres, instead of transferring the same box of books in 
a chain round the centres, for, the same collection may 
not be suited to the needs of every centre. 
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When library "center" cannot be planned and esta- 
blished, arrangements may be made to send books to 
individual families, who may be willing to share them 
with their neighbours and return them to headquarters. 
The postal service is of immense help in this method of 
distribution. The library authority should bear the cost 
of transit. 

The foregoing discussion on the basic pattem of library 
service aims to fulfil the ideal of total coverage of library 
service to the entire population and equalization of library 
opportunities to individuals. 

It will be relevant here to examine the recommendations 
made by the Advisory Committee for Libraries on the 
proposed structure of libraries in India. Production of an 
ideal plan to provide a net work of public libraries well 
co-ordinated and covering the entire area of the country 
is far easier than working out an intensely concrete and 
practicable scheme. 

The Advisory Committee for Libraries has taken into 


account the following factors on which their recommenda- 
tions are based : 


(1) Population of India T vs t .. 862,000,000 
(2) Literate population " me A -60,000,000 
(3) Per Capita annual income of a citizen E Rs. 300 


(4) Output of publieations in Indian languages of 
which 50% is unsuited for 


acquisition in 
libraries. 


-— kie Je ai 25,000 

(5) Ratio of fichon to non-fiction among 12,000 F. N.F. 
publications fit for use in libraries. ; 7,200 4,800 

6) Conspicuous absence of reading material on 
Science and Technology in Indian languages. 

(7) Inferior paper, bad printing and binding of 
a large number of these books 
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“Insufficient and poor book production, millions of 
people thirsting for reading opportunities, low prioritv in 
taxation vis-a-vis food, shelter, communication and the 
sinews of life, all these are nagging realities that have to 
be looked in the face when recommending au over all 
library plan for the country." The Committee has also 
cousidered the absence of a planned system of libraries in 
the States excepting Madras and Andhra where library 
legislation has secured some funds for the public library 
services. The private subscription libraries and libraries 
supported by government grants-in-aid have also been 
considered in planning the proposed structure of public 
libraries for the country. 

The cardinal principle aecepted by the Committee in 
library planning is the authority of the state govemments 
over the public libraries, their planning, establishment and 
maintenance. The recommendations are summarized. 


1. Library service should be free to every citizen of 

India. 

The Library pattem in the country should 

consist of : 

National Library 

State Central Libraries 

District Libraries 

Block Libraries 

Panchayat Libraries 

3. It should be desirable to have an independent 
Directorate of Social Education and Libraries in 
every State. 


lo 


1 India, Ministry of Education: Report of Advisory Committee 
for Libraries, 1959, pp. 32-3. 
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4-10. Cover the State Library Authority, their power., 
responsibilities and functions. 

11-15, 17. Relate to District Library Authority, their 
powers, responsibilities, and functions. 

16. Deals with City or Town Library Authority. 

18-20. Govem Block Library Authority. 

1-22. Relate to Panchayat Library Authoritv. 

3-27. Reter to the responsibilities and functions of the 
Government of India in regard to an All India 
pattem of library service. 


2 
2 


11. The Travelling Library 
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'"Noruiwc associated with librarianship has ever 
caught the public imagination like the travelling library. 
the library on wheels, the ‘bibliobus’. There is such a 
novelty, a boldness, an apparent practicability about the 
idea that to many the travelling library has become the 
answer to every prayer, the solution of every problem. "' 
It has penetrated the city service as well as the rural 
service. 

Travelling libraries are mobile vans (usually moto: 
vans) fitted with shelves and a small counter. There is 
usuallv accommodation for about two thousand volumes 
on their shelves. They can be used to serve large popu- 
lations in suburbs of cities, when they may be called 
“mobile branch libraries". When they are used in the 
rural regions, they may be called ^ mobile county libra- 
ries”. Jf they carry boxes of books for delivery at the 
centres they may be called ^ delivery vans”. If a travel- 
jing library contains a display of books from which the 
centres and individuals can select books, it may be called 
an “exhibition van”. ` 

The main purpose of organizing a library on wheels 
is to get over the problem of a suitable library building 
as a service point. Populations move, extend and accu- 
mulate on account of varied causes, which may be 
political, economic, hygienic or environmental It is 


1 L. R. McColvin: Public Library Extension Paris, UNESCO, 
i950, p. 47. 
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impracticable to get a new library building constructed 
immediately or even to find an existing structure which 
may be converted into a library after certain adaptations. 
In thickly populated cities like Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, it is more economical to provide mobile branch 
library services operating from the city central library. 
The travelling library van, stocked with books and pro- 
vided with the facilities to lend them to the people at 
every stoppage for a short duration of half an hour or a 
little more, according to a pre-arranged schedule of 
timings, can very well perform the work of a lending 
library. It is possible that a handful of reference works 
which may be included in the collection, may be used bv 
the people inside the van or around it during its stoppage. 
The qualified librarian who is in charge of the " mobile 
branch library” performs a number of functions—charging 
and discharging books, answering enquiries, and obtain- 
ing suggestions from people for improvement of library 
service in order to carry them to the central library. The 
idea of a “mobile branch library " is not totally new or 
revolutionary in its nature, for, in big cities, it can be 
very often seen that motor vans are employed to deliver 
milk bottles and certain other commodities from a central 
dairy. In the former Baroda State, a sort of mobile library 
service was in operation for several years. The “rural 
library van", carrying boxes of books for delivery at the 
village centres, has been found to be efficient, quick and 
economie and is still in current use. The only objection 
to such a library service van is that it has not enough 
seating accommodation and no protection from sun or 
rain can be afforded when too many people visit it. 

, In the rural districts, the travelling library has greater 
potentialities for service than in urban areas. In the 
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MOBILE LIBRARY (SALOP COUNTY, U.K.) 
The “let down” steps proved unsatisfactory and have been replaced by a coach- 
type interior stairwell. 
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MOBILE LIBRARY. The public library system is not confined to towns and 
cities. Travelling libraries and the post take books to readers in villages and 
hamlets. 
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MOBILE LIBRARY—Exterior 
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MOBILE LIBRARY—Interior 
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FORTY-TRAY CABINET ON STAND 
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CATALOGUE-CARD TRAY 


Trays made of teak, low at the sides to reduce wear 

on cards and projecting tabs of guide cards. The rod 

can be withdrawn and inserted, locking the cards 

securely. The drop plate falls automatically into the 

slot in the fore-front, when the rod is pushed into 
position. The catch prevents. 
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countryside, the mobile library will be the backbone of 
the library service and may prove the key factor in ensur- 
ing the success of the library plan. If the van carries 
adequate stocks of representative books on a variety of 
subjects of interest to the rural population well-displayed 
on its shelves, it becomes a library exhibition as well. 
Instead of boxes of books, which have a limited range 
and capacity, a large collection, of some two thousand 
volumes, will certainly offer a variety of choice to the 
people. The cost of a building and its maintenance at 
every village centre may well be used instead for this 
type of library service. Good roads in rural areas are 
few. Therefore, smaller types of vans, carrying some five 
hundred to a thousand volumes may be adopted. There 
is a decided advantage in adopting the scheme of a mobile 
rural library service staffed by qualified personnel in place 
of local volunteers or part-time librarians, who will mostly 
be unqualified, at the village centres. The reader- 
librarian contacts will get strengthened and the profes- 
sional librarian attending the mobile rural library will 
become a liaison officer between the district headquarters 
library and various village library centres. 

The type of vehicle to be used and its intemal equip- 
ment require careful consideration, for it is on the success- 
ful performance of the country van that the success of 
the rural mobile library service depends. It is advisable 
to choose a passenger chassis because it is fitted with 
flexible springs, contributing to the comfort of the travell- 
ing library staff and the driver. Books on shelves will 
also be liable to less jolting. The rough roads in this 
country make it all the more necessary that a van of a 
superior quality is provided so that the chances of a break- 
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down in regular library service to the outlying population 
in the rural area is reduced to the minimum. 

According to L. R. McColvin, a satisfactory vehicle for 
mobile library service should have the following character- 
istics : 

1. The wheel-base (ie. the distance between the 
centre of the front and of the rear wheels) that determines 
the length of the body which may not usually overhang 
by more than half the length of the wheel-base should be 
between 13 feet and 15 feet, 6 inches ; 

2. a small tumme-circle ; 

3. the type of construction which permits the driver 
to sit by the side of instead of behind the engine makes 
a larger body possible ; 

i. a chassis provided with a mechanical tyre-pump 
and built-in-automatic jacks ; 

5. makers’ " service” organization in the area in which 
the van will operate—how easy it is to get running repairs 
put in hand, to get spare parts, etc. The country van 
runs on a schedule. Delays and disorganization through 
breakdown must be kept to a minimum. 

"'There are two distinct types: ] 

(a) the ‘inside’ type with shelves inside the van, which 
borrowers enter to make their selection, and 

(b) the * outside’ type, with shelves outside covered 
by hiuged flaps which are raised when the van is being 
uscd, the readers standing outside. 

“The former is the invariable choice of the British 
libraries: some Americans prefer the latter, which un- 


doubtedly permits more readers to choose their books 
once. 


at 


“The former is strongly recommended, for where in 
the world can one guarantee perpetual good weather; 
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how much better to be able to come inside out of the 
rain or cold. Moreover it can display more books. "' 

The “inside* type van must satisfy the following 
conditions : 

L “The entrance should be on the side nearest the 
‘curb, not at the rear, to avoid the danger of readers. 
especially children, stepping out into passing traffic. A 
sliding door has two advantages—it allows the van to 
pull ap against a high embankment and it is easier to 
handle in a high wind. 

2. “A small staff counter, with space for books. 
drawers and cupboards undemeath, is necessary, best 
placed immediately behind the driver's cab. Alternatively 
a table top can be mounted on runners so that it can 
be pulled into the drivers cab when the van is in usc 
(the driver uses it as a desk when charging or discharging 
books) and pushed into the van itself while it is on 
the road, 

3. " The shelves should be fixed the correct distance 
apart, some for fiction, the rest for non-fiction, with some 
accommodation for 'over-size books’. The exact dis- 
tance between shelves will vary from country to country 
according to customary book sizes; in Great Britain. 8^ 
between shelves for fiction and between 11" and 1 for 
non-fiction would be ample. To prevent books from being 
thrown off, the shelves can. be inclined ; the front should 
be about 1%” higher than the back: and the backs of 
shelves being inclined at the same angle. Otherwise 
the top comers of the books will get worn and 
damaged. Well designed wood shelving of light construc- 
tion is preferable to steel shelving which is heavier. 


2 Ide. Public Library Extension. Paris, UNESCO, 1950. 


p. 55. 
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and in most patterns takes up a little more space. 


4. “Lighting, natural and artificial, and ventilation 
must be adequate. As wall space must be used as far 
as possible for shelving, natural lighting and ventilation 
are obtained by providing either a cleave stovy roof or 
flush fitting windows in the roof; in both cases the 
windows must be hinged, and arranged to open in such 
a way that rain does not blow in if the van is travelling 
with some windows open. : 

"Obtain artificial lighting either from the vehicle 
batteries or by Calor gas or some similar form of a port- 
able gas. When a van operates in districts which are 
supplied with electricity, arrangements can be made to 
provide at each stopping-place an electric ‘point’ into 
which the van can ‘plug’. For this purpose about 150 
feet of suitable flex should be carried on a drum or winder. 
If this source of electricity is available, the van may also 
be heated by electricity. 

2. ^A Clayton heater or a similar type which draws 
hot water from the cooling system of the engine to a 
radiator behind which a small clectric fan is mounted has 
been found satisfactory in some vans, but would not be 
satisfactory except when the van is travelling. Calor gas 
can also be used for heating. Slow-combustion stoves 
have also been tried in some vans, 

6. “The van should have a special horn or siren with 
2 characteristic loud note used to announce its arrival. 

T. “Some of the more elaborate vans provide seating 
accommodation but it is doubtful whether this is wise as 


space for shelving and for borrowers is inevitably 
reduced. ” è 


* Ibid. Public Library Extension, Paris, UNESCO, 1950, 
pp. 55-7. 
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The precise cost of purchasing a van and its running 
and maintenance expenditure. cannot be forecast, for it 
may vary from place to place, depending on local condi- 
tions, state taxes, roads, cost of petrol, insurance rates, 
wages, mileage, etc. 

The cost of a van as it obtains in England given below 
may roughly indicate the funds necessary in other areas: 


"Chassis: £500 
Body aud fitting: £900 to £1400 


Assuming the annual mileage to be 10,000 the operating 
cost will be: 


Drivers salary £300 

Library assistant’s salary and 
allowance £450 

Petrol, tax, maintenance £300 


Allowance for depreciation £200 
Total £1150 


It should be noted that the cost of books and their 
maintenance is excluded in the calculation. As the 
travelling-library service has been developed to a full 
extent in Great Britain, the data and specifications of that 
country are provided as an index. 

Actual specifications and cost of two types. one 
American and another British, of different capacities are 
selected because, in India, smaller varieties may be need- 
ed in large numbers. The assembling and building can 
be done at well-established firms of motor-van builders 
and engineers like Hindustan Motors Ltd., Bangalore. 
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"I. American model—capacity 1250 volumes. 


" Chasis—Ford, car-cover engine model% ton heavy 
duty, generator 30 amps. Battery 100 amp. hours. 

“Body—Custom-built walk-in type. Length (inside) 
1l 2", width (inside) 5' 10". height (inside) 5’ 10". 
Door: both sides of front and rear double, side doors 
slide into concealed pocket, windows in front and rear 
doors. Heater—Southwind, gas, at feet of driver. Ten 
lights. One stationary step at rear. 

"Intenor—Metal, sealed to dust-proof. Rubber floor- 
ing. Shelving, plywood, height 10^", 11” and 18”, 
angle of slant 28”. 


“Cost (total) £750. 
"IL. British model—capacity 2000 volumes. 


"7 Chassis—Bedford passenger chassis, wheelbase 1# 
6”. maximum gross laden weight 7 tons. Engine, standard 
Bedtord 28 h. p. 6 cylinder unit. 

" Body work—specially built but incorporating a number 
of parts used in the standard Vista coach. All exterior 
comers and edges are rounded. 

"The framing is of best oak and ash and the panelling 
in 18 S V.G, half-hard aluminium below the waist line 
and in 22 S.W.C. above. Insulating lagging is inserted 
between the inner and outer surface of the roof to reduce 
extremes of heat and cold. There is a Perspex roof light, 
10° long 4' wide. Floor is covered with brown battleship 
linoleum which is extended 3” up the front of the book 
cases to form a kicking panel. 

7 The drivers cabin has two coach type doors and slid- 
ing door on the side near curb gives access from the 
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pavement to the body of the library. Screens on each 
side of the door will reduce the risk of borrowers falling 
down the well and protect the staff at counter from 
draught, 

"Ventilation is by 12 hinged lights in the clerestory and 
two roof ventilators at the rear. Heating is by one large 
Clayton heater wired from the batteries so that it mav be 
used when the engine is not running. Good natural 
lighting is provided by the Perspex roof. Artificial light- 
ing is by four 36 watt electric lights on each side and 
two over the counter; the lights on each side are wired 
on separate circuits. An additional 85 amp.-hours battery 
is fixed in paralle] with the standard battery, and a plug 
and socket is provided for a batterv charger or inspection 
lamp. There is a luggage boot below the floor at the 
rear which holds the spare wheel and two standard book 
boxes. 

"Library fittings—The library is shelved on both sides 
and across the rear; the staff counter divides the body 
from the driver's cab. 

"Shelving is in 1” soft wood. on the oftside eight 
shelves high at 9” centres for fiction and, on the side near 
curb and rear, six shelves high at 12" centres for non- 
fiction. Each shelf has a 14^ inward and downward slope 
and is fitted with a back at right angles to the shelf. Slats 
are provided for the upper three shelves all round to 
prevent books becoming dislodged. Shelving is not 
adjustable. Book stock carried is about 1.100 fiction and 
900 non-fiction, including 30 standard reference books 

~The wheel arches are extended into the body to form 
occasional seats below the shelving. 

"The staff counter 1s designed to be used from both 
sides, the librarian standing on the public side and the 


P.L.O.—10 
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driver on the cab side. It is 3’ high, 1’ 9" from back to 
front, with hinged flap and door for access from the cabin 
to the library. On the publie side it has three catalogue 
drawers, a locked cash drawer, a self-closing waste-paper 
basket and two cupboards; on the cab side, a hot water 
container and bowl for washing. At the off side there 
is on the cab side a wardrobe for staff coats, the outside 
of which forms a display case over the counter. Above 
the counter there is a deep shelf and an eight-day clock. 
At the end of the side next to curb is a press for books 
reserved or in need of binding or repair. 

“The staff required is one driver and two qualified 
librarians, who take duty on alternate days. 


“Dimensions : 


Ovei-all length 24’ 4" 
Over-all height 10° 2” 
Ovei-all width T 6" 
Unladen weight S tons 15 cwt. 
Laden weight 5 tons 5 cwt. (approx.) 
Floor area of library 80 sq. ft. 
"Costs 
Chassis 2470 


Body and fittings £1280 1 Total £1750. 


A typical example of the specifications, diagram, 
operation. maintenance and cost, etc. of mobile library 
Service, as it obtains in the Sbropshire County (Britain) 
library system is furnished in Appendices Il and II. 

A more recent set of specifications of typical book- 
mobiles includes specifications for a fairly large one with 
a capacity for 2,800 volumes. It is American in design 


* Ibid.. , Public Library Extension, Paris, UNESCO, 1950, 
pp. 106-8. 
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and manufacture. A medium sized bookmobile, similar 
to the one supplied by UNESCO to Greece and Nigeria 
has a capacity for 1,000 volumes, (the Bedford/Spurling 
Mobile Library Unit, U. K.); while a smaller one is used 
in France for transporting six boxes of books as well as 
books on shelves (capacity 700-800 volumes).from which 
librarians of depositary stations select books in addition 
to the boxes (capacity 30-50 volumes). These specifica- 
tions are furnished by UNESCO.‘ 

The mobile library system operating in the counties of 
Derby (Midlands) and Middlesex in the United Kingdom, 
with which the author was closely associated for some 
time in 1955-56, provides practical guidance in its organi- 
zation and working. Experiments with trailor vans, 
caravans attached to mechanical horses, used in Middlesex 
county will be greatly needed in thickly populated areas 
where the stoppage of the mobile library will have to be 
of very long duration extending over 4 to 6 hours, while 
thinly populated areas could be served by the usual mobile 
library vans with stoppages at centres ranging from a few 
minutes to an hour. 


5 UNESCO, Bulletin For Libraries. v. XII. No. 8-9, Aug-Sept.. 
1958, pp. 196-200. 

6 C. G. Viswanathan: “British Library Provision and Policy", 
Indian Librarian, xxx v. 11, No. 3, December, 1956, pp. 99-102. 
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PuBLIC LIBRARIES aim to serve the communitv 
as a whole in upholding the dignity of man. In the orga- 
nization of public library services, a strong conviction 
that the child is father of the man will help in the provi- 
sion of library services for children as an integral part of 
the various functions of public libraries, which usually 
confine their attention to the service of the adults and 
sometimes older people. 

All of us, adults and older folk, must have passed 
through childhood. Our present actions and outlook on 
life's problems depend to a large extent on the impres- 
sions, impact, training and preparation obtained in our 
childhood and adolescence in embarking on life. In 
learning about this world, about the relationship of the 
individual to his environment, books offer the right and, 
the most fruitful means. If all the children and youth 
of the past and present were provided suitable reading 
material, many of the tragic ills of the world, like war, 
fear, famine, pestilence sud want would have been con- 
siderably reduced, if not altogether eliminated, because 
man's thought and action would have been rightly direct- 
ed in the most impressionable period of his hfe. 

As it is not possible for individual and private enter- 
prises to provide all the good books for reading the task 
will naturally Fall upon publie libraries. Public libraries 
should, therefore, organize librarv services for children, 
whenever such services are non-existent and should supple- 
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ment them if they happen to be rendered in some form 
or other by schools and other educational agencies. 

The growing mind of children is so receptive that they 
read voraciously almost any book and every book that 
they come across. Production and provision of suitable 
reading material avoiding pernicious types of books, is 
a tremendous achievement, one which is capable of ensur- 
ing healthy mental growth and attitude. Lack of appro- 
priate books for children is acutely felt in the acquisition 
programme of public libraries in organizing a children's 
department. Awareness of the scanty number and poor 
quality of books on the part of the state governments has 
led them to establish literary workshops, national book 
trusts and similar agencies which have been encouraged 
and provided facilities to produce books for children and 
neo-literates. 

The group concemed with Library Services for Child- 
ren, at the UNESCO Delhi Seminar on “ Public Libraries 
for Asia" organized at Delhi in 1955 resolved that “all 
public libraries should provide services for children and 
voung people as an integral part of their service to the 
communitv. Through systems of public libraries, operated 
by public authorities, free to all without discrimination, 
the widest service could be given in the most economical 
way. Such systems should be planned throughout Asia 
to give coverage to the whole population. Where there 
are no public libraries at present. many schools do: exist 
through which library services can be made available to 


children. " 
The nature of service that a children's library will offer 


will include the following types of provision : 
1. Books to be circulated for home reading. 
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2. Books and periodicals to be used within the library 
premises, providing suitable reading accomodation and 
conveniences. This may include both reference and 
lending materials for children whose liomes lack facilities 
for reading. 

3. Competent professional staff to administer the ser- 
vices, guide the children in the choice and use of books, 
and through children to attract their parents to the library. 

The experience of children's libraries in other countries 
reveals that all those types of services can be provided as 
à part of the public library services. But care must be 
taken to locate the service points so as to be easily access- 
ible to children, who should not be required to cover long 
distances to reach the library. As almost the whole school 
will flock to the library during leisure hours, the space in a 
children's library should be ample and the seating accom- 
odation sufficient. In congenial climate, open space 
adjacent to the library can be used for conducting 
story hours, lectures, discussion and group music. The 
co-operation between the schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and parents’ association on one side and the children’s 
library on the other will result in better use of children’s 
libraries. 

The children’s library whether it be a separate building 
(which is seldom provided), a part of the public library 
building, a big room or suite of rooms near the entrance, 
a comer in a branch library, or a mere collection of books 
in a book mobile, should be pleasant and inviting. ]t is 
not the imposing structure, not the shining, costly and 
heavy furniture and equipment that contribute so much 
to create the warmth and attraction necessary for the 
success of such a library but rather an ideal and compe- 
tent children’s librarian, who knows her job and loves 
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children. She can render even the most dreary and ill- 
equipped place very pleasant and attractive to children 
who will love to go to the library to listen to and be guid- 
ed by her. 

Whatever be the size of the children's library it should 
provide sufficient floor space for book shelves and seat- 
ing, and the staff counter, and group discussions and 
story hours. 

The decorative features should be simple and tend to 
create good taste in children. The equipment should be 
designed to suit the children. Low book cases, chairs, 
tables, cabinets, and display cases should be properly 
designed. They should be light, hardy and portable. The 
floor covering of the children's library may be of lightly 
polished linoleum, which will reduce the noise and permit 
easy cleaning. Adequate lighting and heating in cold 
climates should be provided. Fluorescent illumination is 
more pleasing and economical than ordinary lamps. The 
plant and insulation of lighting installation should be 
proof against all possible danger and accidents. 


The Book Collection, Arrangement, Guidance, 
and Service 


The choice of books for children and their display on 
shelves according to the approach of children of different 
age groups is a most important factor governing the suc- 
cessful functioning of a children's library. Children by 
nature are exceptionally curious to know and learn many 
things at a time. Specialization of branches of knowledge 
reflected in the book collections of academic and special 
libraries is not a virtue here. Books should be simple, 
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well illustrated and light in the treatment of subjects and 
stories. The collection may be divided into (1) fiction, 
(2) non-fiction (subject books), and (3) reference books. 
Each one of these divisions may be divided according 
to the age of children (1) from 5 to 9 years, (2) from 
10-li years. The collection for the first age group will 
mostly be picture books and simple texts of a few lines 
to a page in bold and pleasing print; while tbe older 
children in the second group will require a little more 
advanced books written in a style suited to their age. 
A comprehensive collection of books in a children's library 
will normally contain the following classes of books: 


1) Picture books, Baby books. 


A. B. C. books for learning the language. 
Fairy tales. 


) 
) 
4) Legendary and Mythological stories. 
) Epics and heroic stories. 

) 


Travels, Exploration, Discovery, and Geography. 
7) Biographies. 





8) History — Local, National and Universal. 
(9) Biology, Medicine, Health and Hygiene. 
(10) Sciences, Theoretical and Fundamental. 
(11) Technology and Industries. 

(12) Fine Arts. 

(13) Music. 

(14) Sports and Games. 

(15) Religion and Ethics. 


Fiction—Social, Historical (excluding books 


in 
3-5 above) for older children. 


v 
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(17) Literature — Poetry, Drama, Essays, etc. 
(18) Children’s magazines. 


The system of classification and cataloguing need not be 
elaborate and complex. Adequate guiding of the open 
shelves will be most helpful in locating the various groups. 
An alphabetical catalogue with descriptive entries and the 
class numbers on them will, however, be necessary to be 
maintained for the use of the children’s librarian and the 
older children. 

The most fascinating activity in a children’s library is 
the story hour. Children get excited when listening to 
a story and it creates in them a desire to read more and 
more. Poetry recitations and loud reading and group 
music of rhymes and songs in which children participate is 
another beneficial and popular item of work in a children’s 
library. 

The ultimate success of a children’s library depends on 
the competency of the children’s librarian. It is a specia- 
lized job. Temperament and character, love for children 
and ability to understand and analyze the child's mind 
will be required to an extraordinary extent in the child- 
ren’s librarian, in addition to her professional attainments 
basic to her calling. Women are generally found in this 
role, as they arc biologically better equipped to under- 
stand and appreciate a child’s mind and outlook. 

Alb successful children's libraries afford several oppor- 
tunities for children of the older group to participate in 
the library administration. They become gradually res- 
ponsible and acquire a capacity to guide and control 
vounger children. A better standard of discipline is 
possible when children themselves assist the librarian in 
a varietv of jobs. 
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" Children's libraries have precisely the same purposes 
and justifications as all other libraries. The only differ- 
ence lies in the fact that they are used by children. 
Therefore let us always think of children's libraries as 
part of the total library services of the community, the 
nation, and the world, and children’s reading as part of 
the totality of reading."' Children’s libraries can never 
flourish in isolation. The public libraries for adults 
influence them and are also influenced by them. 


| Lionel] R. McColvia: Public Library Services for Children. 


Paris, UNESCO, 1957, p. 103. 


13. The Future of the Public 
Library in India 
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BEFORE ONE can assume the role of a prophet 
to predict the future of the public library, one should 
arrive at certain conclusions as to its achievements and 
failures in its present form. A weakness of public library 
services is that the quality of its work cannot be measured. 
“Large figures of circulation or reference use, well-trained 
personnel, specialized services for various groups, experi- 
ments in the field of social education and of the creative 
arts, all are increasingly valuable, without a doubt. Yet 
who can measure their importance in comparison with 
the individual, devoted, person-to-person influence which 
is operating day by day in many little libraries through- 
out our land?" If this observation is true of the 
American public library, it will be equally true of the 
emerging Indian public library. 

If an organized plan of library service for the Indian 
citizen is to succeed as a state undertaking, the active 
and sustained interest of the members of the community 
is essential. The Indian public library is just emerging 
as a democratic institution. As it is capable of moulding 
diverse interests of the people, all sections of the public 
need to lend their sincere support and co-operation to its 
development. There exists a mutual obligation of the 
library to the citizen and of the citizen to the public 
library. It should be realized that the ^ citizen is at once 
the benefactor and the beneficiary of the public library. "' 

1 Emestine Rose: The Public Library in American Life. 
New York, 1954, p. 138. 

3 Paul Howards: ^ Citizen and the Public Library,” iu C. B. 
Joeckel and Amy Winslow : National Plan for Public Library 
Service, Chicago, American Library Association, 1948, p. 130. 
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The publie librarv has come into existence with the 
primary object of serving the individual members of 
society by anticipating their book needs and desires and 
to provide reading materials ideally suited to their tastes 
and thus help them to develop their social, intellectual 
and cultural accomplishments. 

The mind of the Indian librarian, who is engaged in 
planning the public hbrary of tomorrow, is realistic. His 
plans are vitally related to the working conditions of 
modern society. But the ideals of public library service 
are constantly present in his imagination and guide him 
to reach the goal. 

The public librarian aims to correlate the library with 
the multiple activities of the community directed to 
achieve cultural or social objectives. His assistance in the 
development of adult and other educational programmes 
of the government is absolutely essential, for the library 
contains the cultural wealth of the nation. His obliga- 
tion to supply information on current topics of interest 
to the citizen is equally important, because the common 
man looks to the public librarian as a leader, friend, 
philosopher and guide. A library system with head- 
quarters, branches, delivery stations and mobile vans, 
stocked with reading material organized by classifying, 
cataloguing and arranging, and manned by a qualified 
staff is essential to provide standard library service. 

The success of all plans for the establishment, develop- 
ment and improvement of publie library services, will 
depend upon the place given to it in the governmental 
structure at the local, state and union levels in this 
country. Experience and current practice point out that 
the Union government should play au important part by 
directing desirable uniform policies affecting the major 
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issues in the library service by providing aid through the 
services of experts and by financial subsidies. A Social 
Welfare Board has been set up by the Union government 
to look after social schemes and projects all over the 
country. It will be appropriate if a similar body called 
the "Intellectual and Cultural Welfare Board", as an 
adjunct to it, is immediately brought into existence and 
charged with the function of directing the establishment 
of a library system all over the country. Such a national 
body would do well not to control library service directly 
or indirectly but to leave it to the local governments. 

The state governments should draw up plans for 
state-wide library service and correlate finance with vead- 
ing materials and library personnel In its programme 
of developing library service to its citizens, the state 
govemment should take into account that the existing 
types of private, endowed and aided libraries, irrespective 
of their limitahous, have been rendering some library 
service to the people. lnstead of allowing them to drift 
and languish, they should be considered as nuclei for 
further development bv the local library authorities to 
whom their management should be handed. The statis- 
tics of such libraries? compiled by the Government of 
India in 1951, reveal that some of the so-called public 
hbraries have been usefully serving citizens for a consi- 
derable number of years. Integration of these innumer- 
able libraries whith the public library system will 
undoubtedly prove a great success. 

The pattem of the future library service cannot be 
fixed once for all. The library. being essentially a social 
agency, will have to alter its plans. service and materials 


as demanded by the social environment prevailing from 


3 Indian Ministiy of Education. Libraries in India. 1931. 
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time to time. In order to observe and study such social 
changes as will affect the library services, a body of pro- 
fessional librarians and social welfare scheme administra- 
tors, called a Library Research Board, may be set up to 
advise the library authority on the changing trends in 
library service, pattern and personnel that will be desirable 
for adoption. 

Improvement in the standards of library service in the 
future can be expected from library co-operation, the 
frankest exchange of experience and ideals between libra- 
rians and the governing bodies of libraries of the nations 
of the world. In union lies strength. A countrywide 
library association of all leading librarians from every 
state, will contribute towards professional solidarity, inte- 
grity and a high standard of library service to the citizen. 
The existing Indian Library Association is a symbol and 
requires to be vitalized with the rich experience of libra- 
rians and the public. The way in which the British 
Library Association and the American Library Association 
have achieved their objects will be a fruitful source of 
experience in modelling the Indian counterpart. If the 
Indian Library Association is true to the traditions of 
library service, it can exert a considerable influence over 
the governments of the states and the Union and thereby 
speed up the provision of library service to the entire 
population and guide the affairs of libraries to a success- 
ful end. 

What is required by all concemed, the government, the 
public and the library personnel, is a true sense of realism 
and an unmistakable faith in and understanding of 
library objectives. This is bound to result in a satisfac- 
tory library service, assuring “everybody his mental 
joy” and the community its “enlightened progress ”. 
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[ Received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
29th January 1949, first published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette on the 8th February 1949. ] 


[For statement of Objects and Reasons, see Fort St. George 
Gazette, Part IV-A, dated the 9th December, 1947, page 572; for 
Proceedings in the Assembly, see Madras Legislative Assembly 
Debates, Volume IX, pages 599, 607, 619 to 642, Volume XVI, 
pages 686 to 719 ; for Report of the Select Committee, see Appendix 
at pages 749-757 of the Madras Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume XVI; for Proceedings in the Council see Madras Legislative 
Council Debates, Volume XIX, pages 619-630; for Act, see Fort 
St. George Gazette, Part IV-B, dated 8th February, 1949, pages 


21 to 28.] 


An act to provide for the establishment of public libraries, 
in the Province of Madras and the organization of 
a comprehensive rural and urban library service 


therein. 


WueEREAS it is expedient to provide for the establish- 
ment of public libraries, and the organization of a com- 
prehensive rural and urban library service, in the Province 
of Madras; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


PRELIMINARY 


Shot title, extent J. (1) This Act may be called 
and commencement the Madras Publie Libraries Act, 
1948. 
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(2) It extends to the whole of the Province of Madras. 

(8) This section shall come into force at once; and 
the rest of this Act shall come into force on such date as 
the Government may, bv notification, appoint. 


Definitions 2, In this Act, unless there is 


anything repugnant in the subject 
or contest— 

(1) "aided hbrary" means a library declared by the 
Director to be eligible for aid from the Government ; 

(2) 'Divector' means the Director of Public Libraries 
appointed under section 4; 

(8) ‘district’ means a revenue district ; 

(4) "Government! means the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; 

(5) “notification” means a notification published in 
the Fort St. George Gazette ; 

(6) ‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made 
under this Act; | 

(7) *Province’ means the Province of Madras ; 

(8) 'publie library" means a library established or 
maintained by a Local Library Authoritv, and includes 
the branches and delivery stations of such a library; and 

(9) year’ means the financial year. 


Tur Provincia, LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


3$. (1) A Provincial Library Committee shall be 


Provincial Library constituted by the Government for 
Committee and its the purpose of advising them on 
functions r 


such matters relating to libraries 
as they may refer to it. 
(2) The Committee shall be constituted in such 


manner, and shall exercise and perform such other powers 
and duties as may be prescribed. 
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4. The Government shall appoint a Director of 


Appointment and Public Libraries for the Province, 
duties of a Dircctor and he shall subject to their 
control— 


(a) manage the central library, being a library consti- 
tuted by the Government as the central library or an 
existing Government library recognized by them as the 
central library, together with the branches of such 
library ; 

(b) superintend and direct all matters relating to 
public libraries ; 

(c) declare, in accordance with the rules made under 
this Act, what. libraries are eligible for aid from the 
Government and superintend and direct all matters relat- 
ing to such libraries ; 

(d) superintend and control the work of all Local 
Library Authorities under this Act ; 

(e) submit to the Government every year a report 
on the working of libraries under this Act in the 
previous year; and 

(f perform such other duties and exercise such other 
powers as are imposed or conferred by this Act or the 


rules made thereunder. 
Locan LIBRARY AUTHORITIES 


5. (1) For the purpose of organizing and ad- 
Constitution of Local ministering public libraries in the 
Province, there shall be constituted 
Local Library Authorities. one for 


the City of Madras and one for each district. 


Library Authorities 
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(2) The Local Library Authority for the City of 
Madras shall consist of— 


(a) three members elected by the Corporation of 
Madras ; 


(b) eight members nominated by the Government, 
of whom— 


(i) three shall be office-bearers of libraries 
Situated in the City of Madras and recognized in this 
behalf by the Government, 


Gi) two shall be headmasters or headmistresses 
of high schools in the City of Madras, and 


(ii) one shall be the principal of a college in 
the City of Madras ; 


(c) the holder for the time being of an office which 


the Government may, from time to time, specify in.this 
behalt. 


(3) The Local Library Authority for each district 
shall consist of: 


(a) ten members nominated by the Director of 
whom— 


(i) three shall be office-bearers of libraries 
situated in the district and recognized in this behalf by 
“the Government, and 


(i) five shall be headmasters or headmistresses 
of high schools or principals of colleges in the district ; 


(b) one member elected by the district board, and 
where there are two or more district boards in the district, 
one member elected by each such district; 


= 
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(c) such number of members as may be elected by 
the presidents of the panchayats in the district, the 
presidents of the panchayats in each taluk electing one 
member ; 


(d) such number of members as may be elected by 
the municipal councils in the district, each municipal 
council electing one or more members in accordance with 
the following scale :— 


Number of 


members. 
Municipalities with a population— 
Not exceeding one lakh oa .. One 
Exceeding one lakh but not exceeding 
two lakhs x at m e Two 
Exceeding two lakhs p ia ... Three 


(e) the holder for the time being of an office which 
the Government may, from time to time, specify in this 


behalf. 


(4) The member referred to in clause (c) of sub- 
section (2) or in clause (e) of sub-section (3), as the case 
may be, shall be the Secretary of the Local Library 
Authority concerned. 


(5) Every Local Library Authority shall elect one 
of its members to be its Chairman. 


(6) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (8), the 
term of office of a nominated or elected member of a 
Local Library Authority shall be three years from the 
date of his nomination or election, as the case may be. 
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(T) A vacancy iu the office of a nominated or elected 
member of a Local Library Authority occurring otherwise 
than by efflux of time shall be filled by nomination or 
election in accordance with the provisions of sub-section 
(3) or sub-section (3), as the case may be, and the person 
nominated or elected to fill the vacancy shall, subject to 
the provisions of sub-section (8), hold’ office only for the 
remainder of the term for which the member whose place 
he takes was nominated or elected. 


(8) A member nominated in his capacity as the holder 
of a particular office shall, if he ceases to be the holder 


of that office, cease to be a member of the Local Library 
Authority. 


(9) No act of a Local Library Authority shall be 
deemed to be invalid by reason only of the existence of 


any vacancy in, or any defect in the constitution of, that 
Authority. 


(10) Members of Local Library Authorities shall be 
eligible for re-nomination or re-election. 


6. Every Local Library Authority shall be a body 

corporate, by the name of the area 

. for which it is constituted, shall 

Incorporation of Local have perpetial successi d 
Library Authorities perpetual succession an 

common seal and shall be vested 

with the capacity of suing or being 

sued in its corporate name, of acquiring, holding or trans- 

ferring property, movable or immovable, of entering into 

contracts and of doing all things necessary, proper or 
expedient for the purposes for which it is constituted. 


7. (1) A Local Library Authority may appoint an 
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executive committee consisting of 

Executive Commit. Such number of its members, not 
tees and Sub-Com- exceeding seven, as it may deem 
mittees ot Local Library fit and delegate to such committee 
Authorities all or any of its powers or duties 

under this Act. 

(2) A Local Library Authority may also from time 
to time appoint sub-committees to enquire into and report 
or advise on any matters which it may refer to them. 

8. (1) As soon as possible after a Local Library 

Authority is constituted, and 

Schemes to be sub- thereafter as often as may be 
mitted by Local Library required by the Director, every 
Authorities Local Library Authority shall, and 

whenever it considers it necessary 
so to do a Local Bibel Authority may, prepare a scheme 
for establishing libraries and for spreading library service 
within its area and submit it to the Director for sanction. 
The Director may sanction it with such modifications and 
additions, if any, as he may think fit and the Local Library 
Authority shall give effect to the scheme as so sanctioned 


by him. 

(2) The Director may suo motu or on application. bv 
the Local Library Authority concemed modify any 
scheme sanctioned under sub-section (1) or replace it by 
a new scheme. 

9. A Local Library Authority may— 

(a) provide suitable lands and 

Powers of Local buildings for publie libraries and 
Library Authorities also the furniture, fittings. mate- 

rials and conveniences requisite 


therefor ; 
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(b) stock such libraries with books, periodicals news- 
papers, maps, works and specimens of art and science, 
lantern shdes, cinema reels and any other thing suitable 
for their purpose ; 

(c) emplov from time to time such staff "as it consi- 
ders necessarv, for such libraries ; 

(d) with the previous sanction of the Government 
close or discontinue any public library or change the site 
thereof ; 

(e) with the previous sanction of the Government 
accept any gift or endowment for any purpose connected 
with its activities ; 

(f) provide for lectures and the holding of classes: 
and 


(g) in general, do everything necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


10. All property, movable and immovable, acquired 

Vesting of properties Or held for the purpose of any 

in Local Library Autho- public library in any area shall 

rities vest in the Local Library Autho- 
rity of that area. 


ll. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act and the 
rules made thereunder, a Local 
Regulations by Local Library Authority may make 
Library Authorities regulations generally to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, and, with- 
out prejudice to the generality of 

this power, such regulations may provide for — 


(a) the admission of the public to public libraries in 
its area on such conditions and on payment of such fees 
as it may specify ; 
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(b) requiring from persons desiring to use such libra- 
nes any guarantee or security against injury to, or misuse, 
destruction or loss of the property of such libraries ; 


(c) the manner in which the property of such libraries 
may be used and the protection of such property from 
injury, misuse, destruction, or loss ; and 

(d) authorizing its officers and servants to exclude or 
remove from any such library any person who contravenes 
or fails to comply with the provisions of this Act or the 
rules or regulations made thereunder. 


(2) The Government may, in their discretion, modify 
or cancel any regulation made by a Local Library Autho- 
rity under sub-section (1): 

Provided that before modifying or cancelling any regu- 
lation, the Government shall give the Local Library Autho- 
rity concerned a reasonable opportunity to make its 
representations in the matter. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 


12. (1) (a) Every Local Library Authority shall 
levy in its area a library cess in 
Libiary cess the form of a surcharge on the 
property tax or house tax levied 
in such area under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 
the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, or the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case may be, at 
the rate of six pies for every whole rupee in the property 
tax or house tax so levied. 
(b) A Local Library Authority may, with the previous 
sanction of the Government and shall, if so directed by 
them, increase the rate specified in clause (a). 
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(2) The cess levied under sub-section (1) shall be 
collected— 

(a) in the City of Madras, by the Corporation of 
Madras ; 

(b) in an area within the jurisdiction of a municipal 
council, by the municipal council ; 

(c) in an area within the jurisdiction of a panchayat, 
by the panchayat ; and 

(d) in an area in a district not included within the 
jurisdiction of a municipal council or a panchayat, by the 
district board 
as if the cess were 2 property tax or house tax pavable 
under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, or the Madras 
District Municipalities Act, 1920. or the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1920, as the case may be and all the relevant 
provisions of the said Acts shall apply accordingly : 

Provided that the Government may, by notification, 
direct that for the purposes of the collection of the cess 
aforesaid, the provisions of the Madras City Municipal 
Act, 1919. or the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
or the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case may 
be, shall apply subject to such modifications as may be 
specified in the notification. 

(3) The cess collected under sub-section (2) shall be 
paid to the Local Library Authority concemed by the 
Corporation of Madras, the municipal council, the 
panchayat or the district board, as the case may be. 

13. (1) Every Local Library Authority shall main- 
tain a fund called the ‘Library 
Fund' from which all its espenses 
under this Act shall be met. 


Library Fund 
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(2) There shall be credited to the Library Fund the 
following sunis, namely :— 


.(a) the cess collected under section 12, sub-sec- 
tion (2); 

(b) contributions, gifts, and income from endowments 
made for the benefit of public libraries ; 

(c) special grants which the Government may make 
for any specific purpose connected with libraries ; 

(d) fees, fines and other amounts collected by the 
Local Library Authority under any rules or regulations 
made under this Act. 


(3) The Government shall contribute to the Library 
Fund maintained by the Local Librarv Authority other 
than the Local Library Authoritv for the City of Madras, 
a sum not less than the cess collected under section 12, 
sub-section (2). 


14. (1) An account shall be kept of the receipts and 
expeuses of each Local Library 
Maintenance of Authority 
accounts (2) The account shall be open 
to such inspection, shall be sub- 
ject to such audit, disallowance and surcharge and shall 
be dealt with in all other respects in such manner, as 
may be prescribed. 


15. Notwithstanding any provision in the Act, the 

Government may, in cases where 

Supercession of they think it is necessary to do so, 

reconstitution `of supersede or reconstitute any 

Library Authorities Library Authorities constituted 
under the Act: 


P.L.O.W—12 
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Provided, however, the Government shall give notice 
to the Authority concerned together with the grounds on 
which they propose to supersede or reconstitute and shall 
consider any explanations that may be offered by such 
Authority. 


REPORTS, RETURNS AND INSPECTIONS 


16. Every Local Library Authority and every person 

in charge of a public or aided 

Reports and Returns — library shall submit such reports 

and returns and furnish such 

information to the Director or any person authorized by 

him as the Director or the person authorized may, Hon 
time to time, require. 


l7. The Director, or any person authorized by him 
may inspect any public or aided 
library or any institution attached 
thereto for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing himself that the provisions of 
this Act and the rules and regulations thereunder are duly 
carried out. 


Inspection of hbraries 


RULES 


18. (1) The Government may, by notification, make 
rules consistent with this Act to 
Power to make carry out the purposes thereof. 
rules (2) In particular and without 
prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, such rules may provide for— 


(a) all matters required or allowed to be prescribed 
under this Act; 
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(b) the method of conducting the election of members 
to the Local Library Authorities and all matters connected 
therewith ; 


(c) the matters to be included in the scheme referred 
to in section 8; 


(d) the maintenance of the minutes of the proccedings 
of Local Library Authorities ; 


(e) the publication of audited statements of the 
accounts of such Authorities and of the reports of the 
auditors ; and 


(£) a Library Grant-in-aid Code, regulating the Gov- 
ernment’s aid to, and the declaration, inspection and 
co-ordination by the Director of, aided libraries and the 
standards to be maintained by such libraries. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Amendment of the 19. The Press and Registration 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall. in its 
of Books” Act, LT application to the Province be 
its application to the 
Province amended as follows :— 

(i) In section 9, first paragraph, clause (a) ( which 
relates to the delivery to the Government of copies of 
books by the printer of a press), for the words "one such 
copy,” the words “ five such copies" shall be substituted. 


(ii) In the same section, in the last paragraph, 
clause (i), for the words "a copy of the first or some 
preceding edition of which book has been delivered," the 
words “five copies of the first or some preceding edition 
of which book have been delivered" shall be substituted. 
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(iii) In section 11, for the first sentence, the following 
sentence shall be substituted, namely :— 


"Out of the five copies delivered pursuant to clause 
(a) of the frst paragraph of section 9 of this Act, four 
copies shall be sent to the central library, referred to in 
section 4, clause (a), of the Madras Public Libraries Act, 
1948, and the fifth copy shall be disposed of in such 
manner as the Provincial Government may, from time to 
time, determine. " 


APPENDIX ÍI 


Shropshire County Library Mobile Library 
—Principal Specification 
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[In order to assist the library authority and the 
librarian in India in drafting a specification for the 
“Mobile Library’ to be built, the text of the Tender 
Notice issued by the Shropshire County Library 
Authority is furnished. Alterations in design and 
dimensions can be made depending on the local needs 


and manufacturing firms.] 


A TENDER is required for the supply during the 
period lst-3lst August, 1953, of one complete mobile 
library to the following specification to be built on a 
Bedford 3-ton long wheel base chassis converted to full 
forward control The supply of the chassis is the subject 
of a separate tender. In addition to the main price, 
tenderers are asked to quote for the conversion of the 
chassis to forward control and for additional equipment. 

The body and fittings to be built to Public Service 
Vehicles standards, the completed vehicle to have a 
gross unladen weight of under 3 tons. 


Bopy 


General. To be specially designed to eliminate body 
whip. 
Unusual rigidity is required since the load will be 
carried on the body sides. 
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All shelving to be used as far as possible to stiffen 
the body. 


To be slung as low as possible. 
Drivers cab to be incorporated in body. 


Construction to allow for the easy removal of the 
engine and/or gearbox for overhaul, etc. 


Dimensions. Not less than 16 ft. in length (interior 
measurement) from bebind drivers seat. 


Interior width —7 ft. 


Interior height—7 ft. 


Doors. A hinged or sliding door to be provided, on 
the off-side only, for the driver, to be fitted with 
quick action drop window. Door to have best 
quality furniture, double check striking plate, heavy 
duty slam lock buffers and dovetails and a suitable 
check-strap. Similar drop window to be provided 
near side of cab. A sliding coach-type door 
2 ft. 4 in. wide to be provided in the near side for 
the publie. A suitable grab handle to be fitted 
to allow for closing from the inside of the vehicle 
and similar handle (lockable) to be provided on the 
outside. Best quality door furniture to be used. 

A coach-type stairawell to provide entry. Crab 
rails to be provided on both sides of door to assist 
users. 


INTERIOR OF Bopy 


Floor. Inspection hatches (metal edged) to be provided 
for the proper maintenance of the vehicle. Rear axle 
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trap to be large enough to permit use of jack from 
inside vehicle. 

To be covered with best quality scarlet linoleum 
(sample to be approved by County Librarian) neatly 
laid to the base of the books shelves and the wheel 
boxes over a wooden curved strip to provide for easy 
cleaning (see sketch, p. 134). 

Shelving. X" wooden shelving to be arranged as in 
detailed plan and strongly built to form an integral 
part of the contsruction of the vehicle. 

Shelving to be approximately 6' 1" high; each 
shelf to be 7" wide from the right angle shelf back- 
ing to the shelf edge. Each shelf to slope upwards 
14 degrees from the horizontal to prevent books 
shaking off. (See sketch, p. 134). 

Cupboards under lowest shelves to be as in plan 
with spring loaded catches to prevent them being 
jolted open by the movement of the vehicle. 

Above the counter a small 3-shelf book-case to be 
aranged as in sketch. 

Rear shelves only to be provided with set of 
hinged slats to prevent books moving (see sketch. 


p. 135). 


Notice Board. A wooden framed, cork surfaced, notice 
board (2^ x 1’) to be fixed above readers entrance. 


Roor 


To be fitted with three waterproof lights in perspex 
or glasses. 

Arrangement of lights and their dimensions to be 
agreed with the County Librarian. One should be 
arranged to open 1%” to 2" to allow for ventilation. 
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VENTILATION 


Two Fleckner vents are to be fitted on the roof 
at the rear end of the body. 

The drivers windshield to be capable of being 
opened forward. 


HEATING 


A Clayton heater to be installed in front of the 
“public” side of the library assistant’s desk. 


LIGHTING 


Four fluorescent tube 2 ft. lights are to be fitted, 
the positions to be decided later by the County 
Librarian. The control switches to be mounted 
conveniently on the side of the. vehicle near the 
driving seat. 


SEATING 


Bucket type adjustable seat for driver. 

Assistant's seat to be adjustable in height as revolv- 
ing so that it may be turned to face the counter at 
“halts " 


DECORATION 


Interior: Shelves, roof, interior woodwork ; knot, 
prime and stop and apply 3 coats enamel. A very 
hard wearing surface is essential. 

Exterior: To be painted to normal County Council 
standard. 

Wings — buff. Body — cream. 
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Lettering: Fascia over windscreen and on rear exterior 
panels. 


SHROPSHIRE County LIBRARY 


Near side and offside towards rear of vehicle. 


SaALoP County COUNCIL 
MoBILE LIBRARY 


Design: to include county coat-of-arms—transfers 
provided. 
All paintings to conform closely to present style 


and colours. 
The vans may be inspected by arrangement with 


the County Librarian. 


COUNTER 


To be soundly built to the design in the sketch 


and well finished in all particulars. 
Top to be covered with heavy duty lino to match 


the floor covering. 
EQUIPMENT 


Flush fitting head and side lamps. 

Fog lamp. 

Rear number plate, double tail lights and stop 
light (Lucas illuminated box assembly). 

Reversing light. 

Twin horm suction type siren. 

Two fire extinguishers on each side of cab. 


Trafficators. 
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Extra  EouriPMENT (to be tendered for 
separately). 


Provide for operating interior lights from mains supply 
by means of ventilated transformer (230 v. input; 12 v. 
output). A suitable switch to be provided in to effect 
changeover and necessary fuses to be provided in input 
circuit. A waterproof 3 pin Niphan socket to be provided 
in or on the vehicle and 50 ft. heavy duty 3 core cable 
to plug into the socket. 


Extra storage battery to double the standard capacity. 


(For detailed sketches, see pp. 199-200) 


APPENDIX III 


Shropshire County Library 
Mobile Library Service 
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[The working plan, with full details of operations, 
of the Mobile Library service of the Shropshire 
County Library System is provided so that the 
recorded experience of a successful mobile library 
service can be brought to bear on Indian conditions.] 


(1) It is the clear duty of the County library to ensure 
that the county reader, wherever he might live, should 
have at his command an adequate library service; that 
is, one which will give him a wide choice from a 
comprehensive range of books and the service of a trained 
Librarian. 

(2) It is obviously more difficult to achieve this end 
in the rural areas than it is in the comparatively densely 
populated industrial area of the County. 

(3) It can be argued that the urban branches have 
more than a purely local duty to perform and that they 
provide a service for those who visit the market town 
regularly. To this end branch opening times have been 
carefully arranged to coincide with market days. 

(4) However such provision in the nearest market 
town or at the County Library Headquarters, while 
valuable, puts at a disadvantage those who cannot make 
the joumey from the villages. The natural inclination 
in a predominantly rural county is to put the general 
library service where it is vitally required—in the rural 
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areas themselves. If this is done one more amenity has 
been added to county life and for one service at least 
the village dweller is not obliged to travel to town. 

(5) To achieve an adequate county library service 
there seems no altemative to the mobile library. Its 
advantages are : 


i. It carries a book stock more than 10 times as 
large as that in the average sized centre; a non-fiction 
stock more than 15 times as large and the whole changed 
more frequently. 

ii. It continues to run when school closures inter- 
rupt village centres. 

iii. It brings the library to even isolated country- 
dwellers who otherwise would have no service or who 
would have to depend on the choice of the local libra- 
rian, possibly delivered by passing school children. 

iv. It brings the smallest community a service 
comparable with that in urban areas. 

v. It can deliver specially requested books at 
its subsequent calls. 

vi. By presenting a wider range of non-fiction it can 
raise the percentage of non-fiction books issued. The 
average village centre issued 4.67% in 1950/51. The 
mobile library issued 13% in 1950/51. This figure now 
stands at 19-21%. In the same way the larger collection 
can more easily carry a good proportion of classic novels 
which are similarly well used. 


(6) Its disadvantages are: 


i. Fortnightly rather than weekly or  bi-weekly 
halts (somewhat offset by the fact that each reader can 
borrow 2 fiction and 2 non-fiction books for each 
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member of the family registered and special arrange- 
ments are made for students and professional men who 
are “heavy readers "). 

ii. Interruption by bad road conditions (which 
would impede any kind of library service). No time 
has been lost by bad conditions, however, since the 
service started. Snowchains are carried on all 
vehicles. 

iii Mechanical breakdowns, which are kept to a 
minimum by careful servicing, might become a difficulty 
as the vehicles grow older. 

iv. The day-time calls favour the women readers 
at the expense of the men. However most issues are 
"family" issues, and the routes have been specially 
arranged to allow for stops where large numbers are 
working, e. g.:— 


(a) Roden Nurseries. A stop is made in the 
gardeners’ lunch-hour. (250—mostly men emplov- 
ed). 

(b) Salopia Works, Prees. Here 500 men. 
labourers and technicians, from the surrounding areas 
are employed. A 60 minute stop is made near the 
works cantcen. The results revealed a drama 
group unaware of the County library drama library 
and a class of apprentices interested in elementary 
engineering handbooks. 

In general the mobile librarians are encouraging the 
registration of male members of families to correct the 
present balance of 2/3 women members to 1/3 men. 
but it is often the case that the books taken are read 
by members of families of both sexes so that the regis- 
tration figures may be somewhat misleading. 
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(7) Issues per Member of Staff. The mobile librarian, 
whose routine work is caught up with on days when the 
vehicle is not running, achieves a very high number of 
issues and is kept very fully employed. 


Staff Issues 

1950-51 

Mobile librarv l 60,000 
Albrighton l 18.575* 
Bridgnorth 1 41,291 
Church Stretton 1 16,204* 
Dawley 1 38,326 
Ellesmere 1 16,244* 
Ifton Heath 1 8.145* 

Ludlow 1 36,398* (Plus voluntary 
assistance) 

Market Drayton l 25,602* 
New Donnington 1 16,404* 
Oakengates 9 94,998 
Therefore (average) 1 47,149 
Wellington 3 84,030 
Therefore (average) 1 28,010 


*Part-time Librarians. 


N.B. Both Wellington and Oakengates offer a service far 
beyond the simple lending of books. Both have 
reference collections, collections of. periodicals 
and newspapers and children's libraries. Both 
have yet to develop their information service to 
local industries and their work in co-operation 
with local schools and further education groups. 
Even the small branch at Dawley (open 35 hours 
per week) offers a home for L. E. A. classes in 
Shropshire History, ete. 
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Even if it is allowed that the driver assists in the 
routine work of issuing and receiving books, the turn- 
over is still very high and is likely to be higher since 
the 60,000 issues was achieved with the vehicle running 
8 days per fortnight. Present arrangements are: 

[Vehicle] FUJ 9 days per fortnight. 
[Vehicle] HAW 85 days per fortnight. 

The additional calls made on Wednesday mornings 
have permitted 23 stops to be added to the schedule of 
halts. 

At present the two vehicles make 193 separate halts 
each fornight. 

(8) The Mobile Library in Further Education. 
Clear the County Library has a vital part to play in 
Further Education both formal and informal Its more 
obvious function is the sending of boxes of related boxes 
and plays to study groups, the provision of background 
material to the tutors and the building up of a strong 
local collection. 

The Mobile Library Service, however, reaches those 
outside the range of even the rural evening institutes. 
With its larger non-fiction service and its general fiction 
selection. (which is adequately stocked with the more 
worthwhile imaginative books) it can clearly permit the 
country man to continue his education and to broaden 
his interest “by the greatest single instrument open and 
available to every member in the community ". 

It should be possible to carry special collections 
related to the evening institute's syllabus so that the 
keener members of classes may read “around” their 
subjects. By using a “forward-drive” vehicle on the 
present wheel-base an extra four to five feet of interior 
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length may be provided. This space could take an extra 
range of shelves which could be used exclusively for this 
work. 

(9) In considering the development of the County 
Library in the immediate future and in comparing the 
rival claims of the rural library service as opposed to 
those of the urban branch programme it should be noted 
that there exists at present an accidental situation which 
strongly favours the development of rural services by 
travelling libraries at a time when urban development is 
set about with difficulties. The factors which impede 
urban development are those of :— 

(a) Premises. Since new building is almost impossi- 
ble, branches can only be provided by adapting existing 
premises. These are in great demand for other purposes 
and prices are accordingly high. No premises at all can 
be found in such places as Ketley, Hadley, Newport, 
Ironbridge. 

Where premises can be found these are often most 
difficult to adapt and in places, for example Market 
Drayton, old buillings which are too large for the 
purpose and which have high overhead costs have to be 
taken over in order to provide accommodation. 

(b) Building difficulties impede duly approved schemes 
(e.g. Cleobury Mortimer, where the scheme to provide 
a library room in the Parish Hall extension has not materia- 
lized although the scheme was adopted in April, 1950). 
Great pressure of work in the County Architects depart- 
ment is also a factor in slowing up the few projects which 
become feasible on the discovery of suitable premises. 

(c) Staffing. Although part-time vacancies are easily 
filled, finding trained staf for full-time branches is most 
difficult. At Oakengates, a now library with extremely 
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good working conditions, the post of branch librarian was 
filled with great difficulty. 

(d) Because of such impediments branch development 
becomes a matter of sheer chance. Money put in the 
Estimates for specific purposes very often cannot be spent 
because of lack of opportunity, while delays in producing 
architects’ detailed plans and in the actual work of adapta- 
tions make it impossible to plan ahead and to carry out 
the Committee's intentions to the letter. 

(10) Against this mobile libraries : 

(a) Can be delivered within six months of the placing 
of an order. 

(b) 'Their design, delivery and allocation to routes can 
be the result of considered planning. 

(c) Staffing presents no difficulty. Work with travell- 
ing libraries is apparently a most popular occupation. 
As many as 20 applications have been received for one 
vacancy and the choice of a suitably qualified librarian 
with the right kind of personality becomes correspond- 
ingly easier. 

(11) Costs. 

(i) Overhead costs of mobile library. (Vehicle operating 
ing costs and vehicle staff costs). 

(a) 1950/51 

Operating 4 days a week, 60,000 issues were made at 
a cost of 3.5d. per issue. 

For 5 days a week, the cost per issue would have 
been 3.0d7 

For 4 days and 8 evenings, the cost per issue would 


have been 3.6d. 
The van was issuing for 68 per cent of a day's work— 


but only for 49 per cent of the week's time. 
P.L.O.—13 
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(b) Estimated costs 1951/58 
Each van 4% or 44 days per week proposed : 


Cost per issue x a bes 35d 
5 days a week, cost would be  .. gi 3-3d. 
5 days and 3 evenings, cost would be ... SAd. 


Évening running is uneconomical if overtime payments 
have to be made, owing to the heavy jump in salaries and 
wages. But it might provide for a type of person who 
cannot use the day service. 


(3) Issues. 


(a) Comparisons are not easy—adult centres were 
staffed by volunteers whose returns were not always 
complete. Centres for which adequate returns were 
available show the following changes in issues when 
transferred to the mobile library :— 


a — ——Ėě 


Average Monthly Issues! Issues Mobile Library 
Summer Quarter, 1950 July, 1951 




















Centre July — Sept. 1930 
Fiction Noi: Total | Fiction Non | Total 
fiction | fiction 
Whixal 182. 13 145 149 50 199 
Tilstock 36 2 38 46 8 54 
Giindley Brook 29 J 30 56 13 69 
Lightfield 28 4 27 115 14 129 
Prees 28 5 33 290 60 350 
Loppington 26 2 28 80 4 84 
Lyneal 175 4 179 93 30 123 
Moreton Say 18 1 19 5 2 7 
Lower Heath 36 3 89 53 6 59 
Sleap 60 1 861 59 4 63 
TOTAL: 563 36 599 946 191 1,187 
6% 17% 


(The 1952/53 non-fiction percentage is 19-21%), 
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(b) Costs. 
(i) Capital. Mobile library serves 90 halts and needs 
C,000 books (2,000 on shelves, 4,000 with readers), 
Cost : Van £1,100 
-Books £2,000 





£3,100 





(Later vehicles have cost more. £1,600 has been 
allowed for the 4th mobile library). 
90 centres at 100 books cost: 


Boxes: Already  available—otherwise £300 
Books : £8,000 


£3,000 — £3,300 
For 150 books each (the 1950/51 average) cost is 
&£4.500— 24,900. 





Maint. of 9,000 books £878 
£1,860 


(ii) Maintenance (1950/51 figures). (Maintenance 
costs per 1,000 books: binding £17; replaced 
(25%) £80). 


Mobile library: Operating costs ... £860 
H. Q. staff à SY £174 
Maint. costs for 6, 000 books s £582 


£1,616 or £1,770 
for 1951/52... 
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Centres (excluding fuel and lighting of school 
At 100 books each. 


90 centres cost—overheads £987 
premises). 


At 150 books each. 


90 centres cost—overheads £987 (or more) 
Maint. of 18,500 books £1,310 


£2,297 





(üi) Overhead costs per issue (1950/51) (includ- 
ing H. Q. staff excluding book element). 
Mobile. Library 21d. 
Centres 4ld. 


This is in apparent contradiction to the comparative 
maintenance costs in (i) on the previous page and the 
increased issues from mobile library in (ii). (a) on 
pp. 144-5, The explanation is that the 90 centres needed 
to replace the present mobile service would be at smaller 
places than those actually provided in 1950/51, and the 
number of issues per centre would be appreciably smaller. 


(iv) Headquarters Costs. Staff salaries, stationery. 
offices, apportionments, etc. 


Static Mobile 
Centre Library 
Mean, Annual unit cost £7 £174 


(N. B.' One mobile library is roughly equivalent 
in circulation and cost to 90 static centres). 
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Mean cost per issue 1-4d. 0-6d. 


(Not strictly applicable, since increased issues do 
not mean a direct increase in H. Q. time). 


Mean cost per book on charge 11.4d. 7 0d. 
(v) Issues per man-hour 

Mobile Library 30 (or 40 per issuing hour) 
* Albrighton 39 

Bridgnorth 20 
"Church Stretton 20 
Dawley 19 

*Elesmere 35 

*Ifton Heath 17 
*Ludlow 39 


*Market Drayton 27 
*New Donnington 17 


provide services beyond 
book issues—reference. 
periodicals and papers, 
children's libraries. 


Oakengates 24 


f Both of these centres 
P 

Wellington 14 | 

L 


* Part-time staff. 
(vi) Conclusions 


(a) The vehicle unit costs per issue could be 
reduced by 5 days operating a week, even allowing 
for extra Headquarters staff to do clerical work now 
done by the mobile librarian. This, however, would 
leave half a day week only for vehicle maintenance 
and would be inadvisable. (The vans at present run 
43 days per week). 
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(b) The mobile service needs a smaller over- 
head stock of books than the equivalent number of 
static centres. 


(c) The vans, as at present operating, are doing 
the work of a number of small static centres at slightly 
lower cost. The capital cost of providing those 
centres would be no less, and possibly more, than 
the capital cost of the mobile service. The choice 
of books available at the centre would be greatly 
inferior to the choice in the van. 


(d) On replacing a static centre by the mobile 
service there is often a substantial increase in issues. 
particularly in non-fiction books. 
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